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WARTIME AND PATRIOTIC 

SELECTIONS 

TO THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Brothers in blood ! They who this wrong began 
To wreck our commonwealth^ will rue the day 
When first they challenged freemen to the f ray^ 

And with the Briton dared the American. 

Now are we pledged to win the Rights of man ; 
Labor and Justice now shall have their way^ 
And in a League of Peace — God grant we may — 

Transform the earthy not patch up the old plan. 

Sure is our hope since he who led your nation 
Spake for mankind^ and ye arose in awe 

Of that high call to w6rk the world's salvation ; 
Clearing your minds of all estranging blindness 

In the vision of Beauty and the Spirit's law^ 
Freedom and Honor and sweet Lovingkindness. 
— Robert Bridges, in the London Times. 

April 80, 1917. 

THE STARS AND STRIPES 

We who in the old days — ^the easy days of pleasuring — 

Loitered in the distant lands — we know the thrill that 

came 

When in far, foreign places, above the stranger faces. 

The sight of it, the might of it, would wake us like a 

flame. 
Our own flag, the one flag, it stirred our blood to claim. 
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We who in these new days — these days of all con- 
fusion — 
Look upon it with the eyes of one long blind who sees^ 
We know at last its beauty — ^its magnitude of duty — 
Dear God ! if thus it seems to us^ what will it mean to 

these 
Who stay for it, who pray for it, our kindred over- 
seas ? 

These who face the red days — ^the white nights of fury. 

Where death like some mad reaper hacks down the 

living grain — 

They shall see our flag arise like a glory in the skies — 

The stars of it, the bars of it, that prove it once again 

The new flag, the true flag, that does not come in vain! 

— Theodosia Garrison, in ''Drums and Fifes/' 



FILE THREE 

["General Pershing stopped in his walk, turned 
sharply, and faced File Three." — London Dispatch.] 

File Three stood motionless and pale. 

Of nameless pedigree; 
One of a hundred on detail — 

But would I had been he ! 

In years a youth, but worn and old. 

With face of ivory ; 
Upon his sleeve two strands of gold — 

Oh, would I had been he! 
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The General passed down the line^ 

And walked right rapidly^ 
But saw those threads and knew the sign — 

Ah, had I been File Three ! 

"Twice wounded? Tell me where you were/* 

The man of stars asked he. 
"Givenchy and Lavenze, sir" — 

Oh, where was I, File Three ! 

Then crisply quoth the General: 

"You are a man. File Three." 
And Tommy's heart held camiyal — 

God ! Would I had been he ! 

— P. S. W., in Chicago Tribune. 



TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

Men of America, you that march today 

Thro' roaring London, supple and lean of limb. 

Glimpsed in the crowd I saw you, and in your eye 

Something alert and grim — 

As knowing on what stem call you march away 

To the wrestle of nations — ^saw your heads held high. 

And, that same moment, far in a flittering beam 

High over old and storied Westminster 

The Stars and Stripes with England's colors clear 

Sisterly twined and proud on the air astream. 



I see again the fabulous city arise, 
Rock-cradled, white and soaring out of the sea. 
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Manhattan! Queen of thronged and restless bays 

And of daring ships is she. 

O^ lands beyond^ that into the sunset gaze^ 

Limitless^ teeming continent of surmise ! 

I drink again that diamond air^ I thrill 

To the lure of a wonder more than the wondrous past. 

And see before me ages jet more vast 

Rising and challenging heart and mind and will. 



Taps of the Drum ! Again you have heard them beat ; 

And the answer comes^ a continent arms! Dread, 

Pity, and Grief, there is no escape; the call 

Is the call of the risen Dead. 

Terrible year of the nation's trampling feet! 

An angel had blown his trumpet over all 

From the ends of the earth, from East to uttermost West, 

Because of the soul of man that shall not fail. 

That will not make refusal or turn and quail. 

No, nor for all calamity stay its quest. 



And here, here too, is the New World, bom of pain 
In destiny-spelling hours. The old world breaks 
Its mold, and life runs fierce and fluid, a stream 
That floods, dissolves, remakes. 
Each pregnant moment, charged to its extreme, 
^ Quickens unending future ; and all's vain 
But the onward mind that dares the oncoming years 
And takes their storm, a master. Life shall then 
Transfigure Time with yet more marvelous men. 
Hail to the sunrise ! Hail to the Pioneers ! 

— ^Laurence Binyok. 
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TO FRANCE 

O daughter of the morning ! on thy brow 

Immortal be the lilies thou hast won ! 

Eternal be thy station in the sun^ 
That shines not on a splendor such as thou ! 
A strength is thine beyond the armored prow^ 

And past dominion of the lance and g^^ 

The now thou standi as battle-thunders stun> 
Heroic^ on the fields that cannon plow. 

Triumph be thine^ O beautiful and dear! 

Whose cause is one with Freedom and her name. 
The armies of the night devise thee wrongs 
But on thy helm the star of Truth is clear^ 
And Truth shall conquer^ tho thy cities flame^ 
And morning breaks tho now the night is strong! 
— Gbobgb Steblino, in ''The Binding of the Bea$W* 

TO THE HUN 

Not for the lust of conquest do we blame 
Thy monstrous armies^ nor the blinded rage 
That holds thee traitor to this gentler age^ 

Nor yet for cities given to the flame; 

For changing Europe finds thy heart the same 
And as of old thy bestial heritage. 
The Lij^t is not for thee. The war we wage 

Is less on thee than on thy deathless shame. 

Lo! this is thy betrayal — ^that we know^ 

Gaxing on thee^ how far Man's footsteps stray 

From the pure heights of love and brotherhood— » 
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How deep in undelivered night we 

How long on bitter paths we shall delay. 

Held by thy bmteship from the Gates of Good. 
— GsoROB Sterling^ in ''The Binding of the Beait. 



ECHOES 

What is that which shakes the margin of the day 
Like the murmur of an ocean far away ? 
Can it be the heaven's thunder 
Heard the far horizon under? 
No: A hundred million freemen kneel and pray. 
Trust in God who made us free. 
Hold the line for Liberty, 
For a hundred million freemen kneel and pray. 

Can it be the distant echo of the g^s 
Which behind the quiet sea-line rolls and runs? 
Have our armies made an error? 
Is it some new battle-terror? 
No: America is calling to her sons. 
Trust in God who made us free. 
Hold the line for Liberty, 
For America is calling to her sons. 

What is that enormous murmur that we hear 
Past the distant bugle grieving high and clear? 
'Tis the heart of a great nation 
Grimly throbs with exultation 
That the end of her long patience draweth near. 
Trust in God who made us free. 
Hold the line for Liberty, 
For the end of His long patience draweth near. 
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Is it throbbing^ throbbing^ throbbing of the drums 
In the ears of weary nations beats and hums? 
No: The tramp of mighty legions 
Shakes the steady sunset regions : 
'Tis America: she comes, she comes, she combs. 
Trust in God who made man free. 
Hold the line for Liberty, 
For America, she comes, she comes, she comes. 

— Louis Tucker. 



THE ROAD TO FRANCE 

[Prize poem, in contest conducted by The National 
Arts Club, New York City.] 

Thank God, our liberating lance 
Goes flaming on the way to France ! 
To France — ^the trail the Gurkhas found ; 
To France — old England's rallying-ground ! 
To France — ^the path the Russians strode ! 
To France — ^the Anzacs' glory road ! 
To France — where our Lost Legion ran 
To fight and die for God and man ! 
To France — with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression's brutal creed! 

Ah, France, how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette.^ 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 
How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along today? 
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At last^ thank God ! At last^ we see 
There is no tribal Liberty ! 
No beacon lighting jnst our shores^ 
No Freedom guarding but our doors. 
The flame she kindled for our sires 
Bums now in Europe's battle-fires. 
The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world's opprest. 

Allies^ you have not called in vain ; 
We share your conflict and your pain. 
"Old Glory/' through new stains and rents. 
Partakes of Freedom's sacraments. 
Into that hell his will creates 
We drive the foe — ^his lusts^ his hates. 
Last come^ we will be last to stay^ 
Till Right has had her crowning day. 
Replenish^ comrades^ from our veins 
The blood the sword of despot drains^ 
And make our eager sacrifice 
Part of the freely rendered price 
You pay to lift humanity — 
You pay to make our brothers free. 
See^ with what proud hearts we advance 
To France! 

— Daniel M. Henderson. 

HYMN FOR AIRMEN 

Lord^ guard and guide the men who fly 
Through the great spaces of the sky^ 
Be with them traversing the air 
In darkening storm or sunshine fair. 
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Thoa who dost keep with tender might 
The balanced birds in all their flighty 
Thou of the tempered winds be near^ 
That^ having Thee^ they know no fear. 

Control their minds^ with instinct fit 

What time^ adventuring^ they quit I 

The firm security of land ; 

Grant steadfast eye and skillful hand. 

Aloft in solitudes of space 
Uphold them with Thy saving Grace. 
O God^ protect the men who fly 
Through lonely ways beneath the sky. 

— M. C. D. H. 



A CROSS IN FLANDERS 

In the face of deaths they say> he joked — ^he had no fear: 
His comrades^ when they laid him in a Flanders grave^ 

Wrote on a rough-hewn cross — a Calvary stood near — 
"Without a fear he gave 

His life^ cheering his men^ with laughter on his lips." 
So wrote they^ mourning him. Yet was there only one 

Who fully understood his laughter^ his gay quips^ 
One only^ she alone — 

She who^ not so long since^ when love was new-conf est^ 
Herself toyed with light laughter while her eyes were 
dim. 

And jested, while with reverence despite her jest 
She worshiped God and him. 
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She knew — O Loye^ O Death! — ^his soul had been at 
grips 
With the most solemn things. For ihe, was she not 
dear? 
Yes^ he was brave^ most braye^ with laughter on his lips. 
The brayer for his fear ! 

r. RoSTREyOR HAMILTON* 



RAGTIME IN THE TRENCHES 

Roll up^ rally up ! 
Stroll up, sally up ! 
Take a tupp'ny ticket out, and help to tote the tally up ! 
Come and see the Raggers in their "Mud and Slush" 

revoo. 
(Hayen't got no money? Well, a cigaret'll do). 
Come and hear O'Leary in his great tin-whistle stunt; 
See our beauty chorus with the Sergeant in the front; 
Come and hear our gaggers 

In their "Lonely Tommy" song; 
Come and see the Raggers, 
We're the bongest of the bong. 

Roll up, rally up ! 
Stroll up, sally up ! 
Show is just commencing and weVe got to ring the ballet 

up. 
Hear our swell orchestra keeping all the fun aliye. 
Tooting on his whistle while they dance the Dugout 

Diye. 
Come and see Spud Murphy with his double-ration 
smile. 
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('Tisn't much for beauty^ but it's Phyllis Dare for 
style) ; 
Come and see our scena, 

"How the section got C.B/'; 
Bring a concertina 
And we'll let you come in free. 

Roll up^ rally up ! 
Stroll up^ sally up ! 
First and last performance. If you want to see it^ allea 

up! 
Come and sit where "Archibalds" won't get you in the 

neck 
(If it's getting sultry you can take a pass-out check). 
Come and hear the Corporal recite his only joke; 
See the leading lady slipping out to have a smoke; 
Sappers^ cooks^ flag-waggers^ 

Dhooly-wallahs too; 
Come and hear the Raggers 

In their "Mud and Slush" revoo. 

— London Punch. 



EDITH CAVELL 

She was binding the wounds of her enemies when they 
came — 
The lint in her hand unrolled. 
They battered the door with their rifle-butts^ crashed it 
in: 
She faced them gentle and bold. 

They haled her before the judges where they sat 
In their places^ helmet on head. 
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With question and menace the judges assailed her^ "Yes^ 
I have broken your law^" she said. 



"I have tended the hurt and hidden the hunted^ have 
done 

As a sister does to a brother^ 
Because of a law that is greater than that you have made^ 

Because I x;ould do none other. 



"Deal as you will with me. This is my choice to the end^ 

To live in the life I vowed." 
"She is self-confessed/' they cried; "she is self-con- 
demned. 

She shall die^ that the rest may be cowed." 

In the terrible hour of the dawn^ when the veins are cold. 

They led her forth to the wall. 
"I have loved my land/' she said^ "but it is not enough: 

Love requires of me all. 



»* 



"I will empty my heart of the bitterness^ hating none. 

And sweetness filled her brave 
With a vision of understanding beyond the hour 

That knelled to the waiting grave. 



They bound her eyes^ but she stood as if she shone. 

The rifles it was that shook 
When the hoarse command rang out. They could not 
endure 

That last^ that defenseless look. 
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And the officer strode and pistolled her surely^ ashamed 

That men, seasoned in blood. 
Should quail at a woman, only a woman, — 

As a flower stamped in the mud. 



And now that the deed was securely done, in the night 

When none had known her fate. 
They answered those that had striven for her, day by 
day: 
'It is over, you come too late." 



w 



And with many words and sorrowful-phrased excuse 

Argued their German right 
To kill, most legally ; hard though the duty be. 

The law must assert its might. 

Only a woman ! yet she had pity on them, 

The victim offered slain 
To the gods of fear that they worship. Leave them there. 

Red hands, to clutch their gain ! 

She bewailed not herself, and we will bewail her not. 

But with tears of pride rejoice 
That an English soul was found so crystal-clear 

To be triumphant voice 

Of the human heart that dares adventure all 

But live to itself untrue. 
And beyond all laws sees love as the light in the night. 

As the star it must answer to. 
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The hurts she healed^ the thousands comforted — ^these 

Make a fragrance of her fame. 
But because she stepped to her star right on through 
death 
It is Victory speaks her name. 

— Laurence Binyon, in The Came. 



THE NAME OF FRANCE 

Give us a name to fill the mind 
With the shining thoughts that lead mankind^ 
The glory of learnings the joy of art, — 
A name that tells of a splendid part 
In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 
From the feudal darkness into the day 
Of Freedom, Brotherhood, Equal Right, — 
A name like a star, a name of light. 
I give you France! 

Give us a name to stir the blood 
With a warmer glow and a swifter flood, — 
A name like the sound of a trumpet, clear, 
And silver-sweet, and iron-strong, 
That calls three million men to their feet. 
Ready to march, and steady to meet 
The foes who threaten that name with wrong,— 
A name that rings like a battle-song. 
I give you France! 

Give us a name to move the heart 

With the strength that noble griefs impart. 
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A name that speaks of the blood outpoured 
To save mankind from the sway of the sword, — 
A name that calls on the world to share 
In the burden of sacrificial strife 
Where the cause at stake is the world's free life 
And the rule of the people everywhere, — 
A name like a vow, a name like a prayer. 
I give you France! 
— Henry van Dyke, in the Art World, 



MY SON 

Here is his little cambric frock 

That I laid by in lavender so sweet. 

And here his tiny shoe and sock 

I made with loving care for his dear feet. 

I fold the frock across my breast. 

And in imagination, ah, my sweet. 
Once more I hush my babe to rest. 

And once again I warm those little feet. 

Where do those strong young feet now stand .^ 
In flooded trench, half numb to cold or pain. 
Or marching through the desert sand 

To some dread place that they may never gain. 

God guide him and his men today ! 

Though death may lurk in any tree or hill. 
His brave young spirit is their stay. 

Trusting in that they'll follow where he will. 
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They love him for his tender heart 

When poverty or sorrow asks his aid. 

But he must see each do his part — 
Of cowardice alone he is afraid. 

I ask no honors on the field. 

That other men have won as brave as he — 
I only pray that God may shield 

My son, and bring him safely back to me ! 

-—Ada Tyrrell. 



THE RED CROSS NURSES 

Out where the line of battle cleaves 
The horizon of woe 

And sightless warriors clutch the leaves 
The Red Cross nurses go. 
In where the cots of agony 
Mark death's unmeasured tide — 
Bear up the battle's harvestry — 
The Red Cross nurses glide. 

Look ! Where the hell of steel has torn 
Its way through slumbering earth 
The orphaned urchins kneel forlorn 
And wonder at their birth. 
Until, above them, calm and wise 
With smile and guiding hand, 
God looking through their gentle eyes. 
The Red Cross nurses stand. 
-Thomas L. Masson, in the Red Cross Magazine* 
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THE CONVERSATION-BOOK 

I 'avea conversations-book: I brought it out from 'ome^ 
It tells the French for knife and f ork^ an' likewise brush 

and comb ; 
It learns yon 'ow to ast the time^ the names of all the 

stars^ 
An' 'ow to order oysters an' 'ow to buy cigars. 

But there ain't no shops to shop in^ there ain't no grand 

hotels^ 
When you spend your days in dugouts doin' 'olesale 

trade in shells; 
It's nice to know the proper talk for theaters an' such—' 
But when it comes to talkin'^ why^ it doesn't 'elp you 

much. 

There's all them friendly kind 'o things you'd naturally 

say. 
When you meet a fellow casual-like an' pass the time o' 

day — 
Them 'little things as breaks the ice an' kind o' clears 

the air. 
Which, when you turn the phrase book up, why, them 

things isn't there ! 

I met a chap the other day a-roostin' in a trench, 
'£ didn't know a word of ours nor me a word o' French ; 
An' 'ow it was we managed, well, I can not understand. 
But I never used the phrase book tho I 'ad it in my 'and. 

I winked at 'im to start with ; 'e grinned from ear to ear ; 
An' 'e says "Tipperary" an' I says "Souvenir," 
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'E 'ad my only Woodbine^ I 'ad 'is thin cigar^ 

Which set the ball a-rollin', an' so— well, there you are ! 

I showed 'im next my wife an' kids, 'e up and showed 

me 'is. 
Them funny little Frenchy kids with 'air all in a fizz ; 
"Annette/' 'e says, "Louise," 'e says, an' 'is tears began 

to fall; 
We was comrades when we parted, but we'd 'ardly spoke 

at all. 

'E'd 'ave kissed me if I'd let him; we *ad never met 

before. 
An' I've never seen the beggar since, for that's the way 

o* war; 
An' tho we scarcely spoke a word, I wonder just the 

same 
If 'e'll ever see them kids of 'is — I never ast 'is name ! 

— The Growler, 



1 HAVE A RENDEZVOUS WITH DEATH 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade. 

When Spring comes round with rustling shade 

And apple blossoms fill the air. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into this dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath; 
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It may be I shall pass him^ stilly 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill^ 

When Spring comes round again this year 

And the first meadow flowers appear. 

God knows 'twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down^ 
Where love throbs out in blissful sleep> 
Pulse nigh to pulse^ and breath to breathy 
Where hushed awakenings are dear^ 
But^ I've a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town^ 
When Spring trips north again this year^ 
And I to my pledged word am true^ 
I shall not fail that rendezvous. 

— ^Alan Seeoer, in Poems hy Alan Seeger, 

[He was killed in battle at Belloy-en-Santerre^ «^^7> 
1916; and these beautiful and strangely prophetic lines 
are perhaps the last verse he ever wrote.] 



THE SOLDIER 

If I should diC; think only this of me : 

That there's some comer of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed ; 
A dust whom England bore^ shaped^ made aware. 

Gave once her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England's, breathing English air. 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 
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And think this hearty all evil shed away^ 
A pulse in the eternal mind^ no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England 
given; 
Her sights and sounds ; dreams happy as her day ; 
And laughter^ learnt of friends; and gentleness^ 
In hearts at peace^ under an English heaven. 

— Rupert Brooke. 

[He sailed with the British Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Force; died in the Aegean in Aprils 1915; lies 
buried in the island of Skyros.] 



THE BATTLEFIELD 

Around no fire the soldiers sleep tonight. 
But lie a-wearkd on the ice-bound field. 
With cloaks wrapt round their sleeping forms, to 
shield 

Them from the northern winds. Ere comes the light 

Of mom brave men must arm, stem foes to fight. 
The sentry stands, his limbs with cold congealed; 
His head a-nod with sleep; he can not yield. 

Though sleep and snow in deadly force unite. 

Amongst the sleepers lies the Boy awake. 

And wide-eyed plans brave glories that transcend 

The deeds of heroes dead ; then dreams o'ertake 
His tired-out brain, and lofty fancies blend 

To one grand theme, and through all barriers break 
To guard from hurt his faithful sleeping friend. 
— Major Sydney Oswald^ in Soldier Poets* 
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TO BELGIUM 

Champion of human honor, let os lave 

Your feet and bind your wounds on bended knee. 

Though coward hands have nailed yon to the tree 
And shed your innocent blood and dug your grave. 
Rejoice and live! Your oriflamme shall wave — 

While man has power to perish and be free — 

A golden flame of holiest Liberty, 
Proud as the dawn and as the sunset brave. 

Belgium, where dwelleth reverence for right 
Enthroned above all ideals; where your fate 

And your supernal patience and your might ' 
Most sacred grow in human estimate. 

You shine a star above this stormy night 
Little no more, but infinitely great. 

— Eden Phillpotts, in Plain Song. 



MEN OF VERDUN 

There are Bre men in the moonlight 

That by their shadows stand ; 
Three hobble humped on crutches. 

And two lack each a hand. 

Frogs somewhere near the roadside 

Chorus their chant absorbed : 
But a hush breathes out of the dream-light 

That far in heaven is orbed. 
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It is gentle as sleep falling 
And wide as thought can span^ 

The ancient peace and wonder 
That brims the heart of man. 

Beyond the hills it shines now 

On no peace but the dead^ 
On reek of trenches thunder-shocked^ 
Tense fury of wills in wrestle locked^ 

A chaos crumbled red ! 

The five men in the moonlight . 

Chat^ j okcj or gaze apart. 
They talk of days and comrades^ 

But each one hides his heart. 

They wear clean cap and tunic. 

As when they went to war ; 
A gleam comes where the medal's pinned: 

But they will fight no more. 

The shadows, maimed and antic. 

Gesture and shape distort, 
Like mockery of a demon dumb 
Out of the hell-din whence they come 

That dogs them for his sport: 

But as if dead men were risen 

And stood before me there 
With a terrible fame about them blown 

In beams of spectral air. 
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I see them^ men transfigured 

As in a dream^ dilate 
Fabulous with the Titan-throb 

Of battling Europe's fate ; 

For history's hushed before them^ 

And legend flames afresh^ — 
Verdun^ the name of thunder^ 

Is written on their flesh. 

— ^Laurence Binyon, in The Cause. 



OUT OF FLANDERS 

Three of us sat on the firing-bench 

Watching the clouds sail by — 

Watching the gray dawn blowing up 

Like smoke across the sky. 

And I thought, as I listened to London Joe 

Tell of his leave in town. 

That's good vert lihre with a Cockney twang; 

I'll remember, and write it down. 

W'en I went 'ome on furlough. 

My missus says to me, "Joe, 

'Ow many 'Uns 'ave you killed?" 

An'Isaysto'er,'"Unsr 

Not thinkin' just wot she meant. 

"Yes, 'Uns !" she says, "them sneakin', low-lived 'Uns !' 

Bitter? Not 'arf, she ain't ! 

An' they're all the same w'y in Lunnon. 
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My old mate Bill^ who's lame 

An' couldn't enlist on that account, 

'E staked me to a pint of ale 

At the Red Lion. Proper stuff it was 

Arter this flat French beer. 

"Well, 'ere's to old times !" says Bill, 

Raisin' 'is glass, 

"An' bad luck to the 'Uns you've sent below! 

'Ow many you think yon did for, Joe ?" 

'E arsked if I'd shot an' seen 'em fall. 

Wanted the de-taih and wanted 'em all! 

An' there was my old boss in Balham, 

Gave me a quid w'ich I took, willin' enough, 

Altho I made a stall at refusin'. 

"That's all right, Joe, boy ! Glad to do it ! 

It ain't much, but it'll 'elp you to 'ave a pleasant week. 

But w'en you goes back to the trenches, 

I wants you to take a crack at the 'Uns f er me ! 

Get me a German fer every penny in that sovereign I" 'e 

says, 
Smashin' 'is fist on the table 
An' upsettin' a bottle o' ink. 
"Lay 'em out!" 'e says; 
"Now tell me, 'ow many you killed, about?'* 
Speakin' o' 'ymns o' 'ate. 

They sings 'em in Lunnon, I'm teUin' you straight I 
You ought to see their faces w'en they arsks you about 

the 'Uns ! 
Lor' lummy ! They ain't arf a bloodthirsty lot I 
An' the winmien as bad as the men. 
I was glad to get back to the trenches again 
Were there's more of a 'uman feelin'. 
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Now^ OS blokes out 'ere^ 

We knows old Fritzie ain't so bad as 'e's painted 

(An' likely^ they knows the same about us). 

Wot I mean is^ 'e ain't no worse than wot we are^ 

Take 'im man f er man. 

There's good an' bad on both sides. 

But do you think you can s'y anything good 

About a German^ w'en yer in Lunnon? 

Strike me pink ! They won't believe you ! 

'E's a 'Un, wotever that is. 

Some kind o' wild beast, I reckon — 

A cross between a snake 

An' one o' them boars with 'orns on their noses 

Out at Regent's Park Zoo. 

One night at the Red Lion, 

I was talkin' about the time 

Nobby Clark got 'it out in front of our barbed wire. 

Remember 'ow we didn't find 'im till momin'. 

An' the stretcher-bearers brought Im in; 

Broad daylight it was. 

An' not a German firin' a shot 

Till we got 'im back in the trench ? 

Well, there was fifteen or twenty in the pub. 

An' not one of 'em was glad old Fritzie acted w'ite ! 

Wouldn't that give you the camel's 'ump } 

They'd sooner 'ad Nobby an' stretcher-bearers killed. 

If only the 'Uns, as they call 'em, 

'Ad played dirty an' fired w'ile they was bringin' 'im in. 

Another time I was a-tellin' 'em, 

'Ow we shout back and forth acrost the trenches 

W'en the lines is close together, 
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An' we get fed up witii plnggin' at each other. 

An' I told 'em about the place 

This side of Messines^ w'ere we was only twenty yards 

apart^ 
An' 'ow they chucked ns over some o' their black breads 
Arter we'd thrown 'em 'arf dosen tins o' bally. 
Some of 'em didn't believe me an' some did. 
Bnt sour? S'y ! 'Ere ! They was ready to kill me 
Fer tryin' to make out that Fritzie's a 'uman bein' ! 

It's a funny thing. The farther you get from the trenches 

The more 'ate you finds ; 

An' by the time you gets to Lunnon — 

Blimy ! They could bite the 'eads o£fen nails 

If they was made in Germany. 

I reckon they're just as cheerful an' Win'-like in Berlin. 

Give us a fag, son. I'm clean out. 

— ^Jambs Norman Hall« in The Atlantic Monthly. 



THOSE LAST DEAR MOMENTS 

Each at her post we women stand; 

Mine is the safer, easier part — 
And yet there is an iron band 

Of envy round my heart 
For her, the weary nurse who spent 

Those last dear moments at his side. 
The woman who in pity bent 

And kissed him when he died. 
— ^Amelia Josephine Burr, in The Bellman. 
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SENTRY-GO 

I Qsed to be so lonely when I waked at night and couldn't 

sleep^ 
But since my father went to war, I think — Perhaps he 

has to keep 
The watch tonight, and up and down he marches, 

marches with his gun! 
So then I walk in step with him the whole night long — 

we had such fun 
Going for walks • . . when he was here 

and when it's cold, I wonder whether 
Perhaps he doesn't mind the cold so much, if we're on 

guard together. 

— ^Amelia Josephine Burr, in The Outlook. 



THE HELL-GATE OF SOISSONS 

My name is Darino, the poet. You have heard? Out, 

ComSdie Frangaiae. 
Perchance it has happened, mon ami, you know of my 

unworthy lays. 
Ah, then you must guess how my fmgers are itching to 

talk to a pen; 
For I was at Soissons, and saw it, the death of the 

twelve Englishmen. 

My leg, matheureusement, I left it behind on the banks 

of the Aisne. 
Regret? I would pay with the other to witness their 

valor again. 
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A trifle^ indeed, I assure you, to give for the honor to 

teU 
How that handful of British, undaunted, went into the 

Gateway of Hell. 

Let me draw you a plan of the battle. Here we French 

and your Engineers stood; 
Over there a detachment of German sharpshooters lay 

hid in a wood. 
A mitrailleuse battery planted on top of this well-<:hosen 

ridge 
Held the road for the Prussians and covered the direct 

approach to the bridge. 

It was madness to dare the dense murder that spewed 

from those ghastly machines. 
(Only those who have danced to its music can know 

what the mitrailleuse means.) 
But the bridge on the Aisne was a menace; our safety 

demanded its fall: 
"Engineers, — volunteers !" In a body, the Royals stood 

out at the call. 



Death at best was the fate of that mission — to their 
glory not one was dismayed. 

A party was chosen — and seven survived till the pow- 
der was laid. 

And they died with their fuses unlighted. Another de- 
tachment! Again 

A sortie is made — all too vainly. The bridge still com* 
manded the Aisne. 
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We were fighting two foes — Time and Prussia — the 
moments were worth more than troops. 

We must blow up the bridge. A lone soldier darts out 
from the Royals and swoops 

For the fuse ! Fate seems with us. We cheer him ; he 
answers — our hopes are reborn! 

A ball rips his visor — his khaki shows red where another 

has torn. 

t 

Will he live— will he last— will he make it? HelasI 

And so near to the goal ! 
A second, he dies ! then a third one ! A fourth ! Still the 

Germans take toll ! 
A fifth, magnifique! It is magic! How does he escape 

them ? He may 
Yes, he does! See, the match flares! A rifle rings out 

from the wood and says "Nay !" 

Six, seven, eight, nine take their places, six, seven, eight, 

nine brave their hail ; 
Sii^, seven, eight, nine — how we count them! But the 

sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth fail ! 
A tenth! SacrS nom! But these English are soldiers-^ 

they know how to try ; 
(He fumbles the place where his jaw was) — ^they show, 

too, how heroes can die. 

Ten we count — ^ten who ventured unquailingp — ^ten there 

were — ^and ten are no more ! 
Yet another salutes and superbly essays where the ten 

failed before. 

God of Battles, look down and protect him! Lord, his 
heart is as Thine — let him live! 
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But the mitrailleuse splutters and stutters^ and riddles 
him into a sieve. 



Then I thought of my sins^ and sat waiting the charge 

that we could not withstand. 
And I thought of my beautiful Paris> and gave a last 

look at the land^ 
At France^ my belle France, in her glory of blue sky 

and green field and wood. 
Death with honor^ but never surrender. And to die 

with such men — it was good. 



They are forming — the bugles are blaring — ^they will 

cross in a moment and then . 
When out of the line of the Royals (yoi^r island, mon 

ami, breeds men) 
Burst a private, a tawny-haired giant — ^it was hopeless, 

but dell how he ran ! 
Bon Dieu please remember the pattern, and make many 

more on his plan! 

No cheers from our ranks, and the Germans, they halted 

in wonderment too; 
See, he reaches the bridge, ah ! he lights it ! I am dream* 

ing, it can not be true. 
Screams of rage! Fusillade! They have killed him! 

Too late, though, the good work is done. 
By the valor of twelve English martyrs, the Hell-Gate 

of Soissons is won ! 

— Herbert Kaufman. 
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STAY-AT-HOME STARS 

Oar Service Flag has just one star^ 

But mother said^ "Of course you know 
That you and I, like father^ are 

In service — ^but the stars that show 
Are for the ones that have to go. 

Father will know that ours keep bright 
Even if other folks don't see." 

The sky is full of stars tonight — 
Is it God's Service Flag, maybe — 
And one for her, and one for me ? 
— ^Amelia Josephine Burr« in The Outlook. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS 

In summer we suffered from dust and from flies, 

The flies in our rations, the dust in our eyes. 

An' some of our fellows, they dropt in the 'eat. 

But the Boche, oh, the Boche, was perspirin' — ^a treat ! 



There were times when we longed for a tankard o' beer, 
Bein' sick o' warm water — our tipple out 'ere, 
But our tongues might be furry an' throats like a flue^ 
Yet it's nothin' to wot the fat Bochet went through. 

Now the winter is 'ere with the wet an' the cold. 
An' our rifles an' kit are a sight to be'old. 
An' in trenches that's flooded we tumble and splosh, 
"Wot cheer?" we remarks. "It's the same for the 
Boche." 
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If we're standin' in two foot o' water^ you see. 
Quite likely the Boches are standin' in three; 
An' tho the keen frost' may be ticklin' our toes^ 
Oo doubts that the Boches' 'ole bodies is frose? 

Are we sleepy or sick or 'arf dead for a meal? 
Just think of 'ow underfed Boches must feel! 
Are we badly in need of a shave an' a wash ? 
Consider the 'orrible state of a Boche! 

So 'ere's philosophy simple and plain^ 
Wotever we 'ates in the bloomin' campaign^ 
'Tis balm to our souls^ as we grumble an' cuss. 
To feel that the Boches are 'atin' it wuss. 

— The Growler. 



TO THE OTHERS 

This was the gleam then that lured from far 

Your son and my son to the Holy War: 

Your son and my son for the accolade 

With the banner of Christ over them^ in steel arrayed* 

All quiet roads of life ran on to this ; 

When they were little for their mother's kiss. 

Little feet hastening^ so soft, unworn. 

To the vows and the vigil and the road of thorn. 

Your son and my son, the downy things, 
Sheltered in mother's breast, by mother's wings. 
Should they be broken in the Lord's wars — Peace ! 
He Who has given them — are they not His ? 
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Dream of knight's armor and the battle-shout^ 
Fighting and falling at the last redoubt^ 
Dream of long dying on the field of slain; 
This was the dream that lured^ nor lured in vain. 

These were the Voices they heard from far; 
Bugles and trumpets of the Holy War. 
Your son and my son have heard the call, 
Your son and my son have stormed the wall. 

Your son and my son, clean as new swords ; 
Your man and my man and now the Lord's ! 
Your son and my son for the Great Crusade, 
With the banner of Christ over them — our knights 
new-made. 

— Katharine Tynan. 

RESURRECTION 

Not long did we lie on the torn, red field of pain. 

We fell, we lay, we slumbered, we took rest, 
With the wild nerves quiet at last, and the vexed brain 

Cleared of the winged nightmares, and the breast 
Freed of the heavy dreams of hearts afar. 
We rose at last under the morning star. 
We rose, and greeted our brothers, and welcomed our 

foes. 
We rose; like the wheat when the wind is over, we rose. 
With shouts we rose, with gasps and incredulous cries. 
With bursts of singing, and silence, and awestruck eyes. 
With broken laughter, half tears, we rose from the sod. 
With welling tears and with glad lips, whispering, 
"God." 
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I helped upon Haldora's shore; 
With Hospitaller Knights I bore 

The first red cross; 
I was the Lady of the Lamp ; 
I saw in Solferino's camp 

The crimson loss. 

I am your pennies and your pounds; 
I am jour bodies on their rounds 

Of pain afar ; 
I am you doing what you would 
If you were only where you could — 

Your avatar. 

The cross which on my arm I wear^ 
The flag which o'er my breast I bear^ 

Is but the sign 
Of what you'd sacilfice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 

Of war's red line. 
— John Finlet, in The Red Cross Magasine, 



THE GUARDS CAME THROUGH 

Men of the Twenty-first 

Up by the Chalk Pit Wood, 
Weak with our wounds and our thirsty 

Wanting our sleep and our food^ 
After a day and a night — 

God, shall we ever forget ! 
Beaten and broke in the fight, 

But sticking it — sticking it yet. 
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Trying to hold the line^ 

Fainting and spent and done^ 
Always the thud and the whine, 

Always the yell of the Hun! 
Northumberland, Lancaster, York^ 

Durham and Somerset, 
Fighting alone, worn to the bone. 

But sticking it — sticking it yet 

Never a message of hope! 

Never a word of cheer ! 
Fronting Hill 70's shell-swept slope, 

With the dull dead plain in our rear. 
Always the whine of the shell. 

Always the roar of its burst. 
Always the tortures of hell. 

As waiting and wincing we cursed 
Our luck and the guns and the Boche, 

When our Corporal shouted, "Stand to !'* 
And I heard some one cry, "Clear the front 
for the Guards !" 

And the Guards came through. 

Our throats they were parched and hot. 

But Lord, if you'd heard the cheers ! 
Irish and Welsh and Scot, 

Coldstream and Grenadiers. 
Two brigades, if you please. 

Dressing as straight as a hem. 
We — we were down on our knees. 

Praying for us and for them ! 
Lord, I could speak for a week. 

But how could you understand ! 
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How should your cheeks be wet^ 
Such feelin's don't come to you. 

But when can me or my mates f orget> 
When the Guards came through? 

"Five yards left extend !" 

It passed from rank to rank. 
Line after line with never a bend, 

And a touch of the London swank. 
A trifle of swank and dash, 

Cool as a home parade. 
Twinkle and glitter and flash. 

Flinching never a shade. 
With the shrapnel right in their face 

Doing their Hyde Park stunt, 
Keeping their swing at an easy pace. 

Arms at the trail, eyes front! 

Man, it was great to see ! 

Man, it was fine to do! 
It's a cot and a hospital ward for me, 
But I'll tell 'em in Blighty, wherever I be. 

How the Guards came through. 

— Sm Arthur Conan Doyle. 



IN THE TRENCHES 

As I lay in the trenches 
Under the Hunter's Moon, 

My mind ran to the lenches 
Cut in a Wiltshire down. 
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I saw their long black shadows^ 

The beeches in the lane^ 
The gray church in the meadows 

And my white cottage plain. 

Thinks I, the down lies dreaming 

Under that hot moon's eye. 
Which sees the shells fly screaming 

And men and horses die. 

And what makes she, I wonder, 

Of the horror and the blood. 
And what's her luck, to sunder 

The evil from the good? 

'Twas more than I could compass. 

For how was I to think 
With such infernal rumpus 

In such a blasted stink? 

But here's a thought to tally 

With t'other. That moon sees 
A shrouded German valley ^ 

With woods and ghostly trees, 

And maybe there's a river 

As we have got at home 
With poplar-trees aquiver 

And clots of whirling foam. 

And over there some fellow, 
A German and a foe. 
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Whose gills are turning yellow 
As sure as mine are so^ 

Watches that riding glory 

Apparel'd in her gold^ 
And craves to hear the story 

Her frozen lips enfold. 

And if he sees as clearly 

As I do where her shine 
Must f all^ he longs as dearly^ 

With heart as full as mine. 
•—Maurice Hewlett, in Sing-Songs of the War, 

THE MINE-SWEEPERS 



" 'Ware mine !" 
"Starboard your helm !" ♦ ♦ ♦ "Full speed ahead T 
The squat craft duly swingps — 
A hand's breadth off, a thing of dread 
The sullen breaker flings. 

Carefully, slowly, patiently. 

The men of Grimsby Town 
Grope their way on the rolling sea — 
The storm-swept, treach'rous, gray North Sea — 

Keeping the death-rate down. 

Cold is the wind as the Gates of Death, 
Howling a dirge with its biting breath. 
Tearing rude music from rigging taut — 
The tune with deadly omen fraught: 
"Look to yourselves, oh, sailors bold — 



-1 
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I am the one ye know of old ! 
I make my sport with such as ye — 
The game that is played on every sea 
With death as the loser's penalty !" 

Valiantly^ stoutly, manfully, 

The trawlers fight the gale ; 
Buoyant they ride on the rolling sea — 
The storm-swept, treach'rous, gray North Sea — 

Lasht by the North Wind's flail. 

Cruel the waves of that ocean drear. 
Whelming the heart with a palsying fear. 
Hurling their might on the stagg'ring craft. 
Crashing aboard on her fore and aft. 
Buffeting, pounding, a dreadful force. 
Sweeping her decks as she hugs her course. 

Little they care, come wind or wave, 

The men of Grimsby Town; 
There are mines to destroy and lives to save. 
And they take the risk, these sailormen brave. 
With a laugh and a joke, or a rollicking stave. 

As the gear goes plunging down. 

Honor the trawler's crew. 
For Fear they never knew ! 
Now on their quest they go 
With measured tack and slow — 
Seeking the hidden fate 
Strewn with a devilish hate. 
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Death may oome in a terrible f orm^ 
Death in a calm or death in a storm. 
Death without warning, stark and grim. 
Death with a tearing of limb from limb. 
Death in a horrible, hideous guise — 
Such ia the mine-sweepers' sacrifice ! 
Careless of terrors and scornful of ease. 
Stolid and stedfast, they sweep the seas. 

Cheerfully, simply, fearlessly. 

The men of Grimsby Town 
Do their bit on the rolling sea — 
The storm-swept, treach'rous, gray North Sea — 
Doing their duty unflinchingly 

Keeping the death-rate down. 

— H. Inoamells. 



THE NEW MARS 

I war against the folly that is War, 
The sacrifice that pity hath not stayed, 

The Great Delusion men have perished for. 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed: 

I war for justice and for human right. 

Against the lawless tyranny of Might. 

A monstrous cult has held the world too long: 
The worship of a Moloch that hath slain 

Remorselessly the young, the brave, the strong — 
Indifferent to the unmeasured pain, 

The accumulated horror and despair, 

That stricken Earth no longer wills to bear. 
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My goal is peace — ^not peace at any price. 
While yet ensanguined jaws of Evil yawn 

Hungry and pitiless: Nay, peace were vice 
Until the cruel dragon-teeth be drawn. 

And the wronged victims of Oppression be 

Delivered from its hateful rule, and free ! 

When comes that hour, resentment laid aside. 

Into a plowshare will I beat my sword ; 
The weaker Nations' streng^ shall be my pride. 

Their gladness my exceeding great reward ; 
And not in vain shall be the tears now shed, 
Nor vain the service of the gallant dead. 

I war against the folly that is War, 
The futile sacrifice that naught hath stayed. 

The Great Delusion men have perished for. 
The lie that hath the souls of men betrayed: 

For faith I war, humanity, and trust; 

For peace on earth — a, lasting peace, and just! 

— Florence Earle Coatbs. 



BETWEEN THE LINES 

When consciousness came back, he found he lay 

Between the opposing fires, but could not tell 
On which hand were his friends ; and either way 

For him to turn was chancy — ^bullet and shell 
Whistling and shrieking over him, as the glare 

Of searchlights scoured the darkness to blind day. 
He scrambled to his hands and knees ascare. 

Dragging his wounded foot through puddled day. 
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And tambled in a hole a shell had scooped 

At random in a turnip-field between 
The unseen trenches where the foes lay cooped 

Through that unending battle of unseen^ 
Deadlocked^ league-stretching armies; and quite spent 

He rolled upon his back within the pit. 
And lay secure, thinking of all it meant — 

His lying in that little hole, sore hit, 
But living, while across the starry sky 

Shrapnel and shell went screeching overhead — 
Of all it meant that he, Tom Dodd, should lie 

Among the Belgian turnips, while his bed * * *^ 
If it were he, indeed, who'd climbed each night, 

Fagged with the day's work, up the narrow stair. 
And slipt his clothes off in the candle-light. 

Too tired to fold them neatly in a chair 
The way his mother'd taught him — ^too dog-tired 

After the long day's serving in the shop. 
Inquiring what each customer required. 

Politely talking weather, fit to drop * ♦ ♦ 



And now for fourteen days and nights, at least. 
He hadn't had his clothes off, and had lain 
In muddy trenches, napping like a beast 
With one eye open, under sun and rain 
And that unceasing hell-fire ♦ * ♦ 

It was strange 
How things turned out — the chances ! You'd just got 
To take your luck in life, you couldn't change 
Your luck. 

And so here he was lying shot 
Who just six months ago had thought to spend 
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His days behind a counter. Stilly perhaps * * * 
And now^ God only knew how he would end! 



He'd like to know how many of the chaps 
Had won back to the trench alive^ when he 
Had fallen wounded and been left for dead. 
If any! ♦ ♦ * 

This was different, certainly. 
From selling knots of tape and reels of thread 
And knots of tape and reels of thread and knots 
Of tape and reels of thread and knots of tape. 
Day in, day out, and answering "Have you got" 's 
And "Do you keep" 's till there seemed no escape 
From everlasting serving in a shop. 
Inquiring what each customer required. 
Politely talking weather, fit to drop, 
With swollen ankles, tired * ♦ * 

But he was tired 
Now. Every bone was aching, and had ached 
For fourteen days and nights in that wet trench — 
Just duller when he slept than when he waked — 
Crouching for shelter from the steady drench 
Of shell and shrapnel ♦ ♦ * 

That old trench, it seemed 
Almost like home to him. He'd slept and fed 
And sung and smoked in it, while shrapnel screamed 
And shells went whining harmless overhead — 
Harmless, at least, as far as he * * * 

But Dick- 
Dick hadn't found them harmless yesterday. 
At breakfast, when he'd said he couldn't stick 
Eating dry bread, and crawled out the back way. 
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And brought them butter in a lordly dish — 

Butter enough for all^ and held it high^ 

Yellow and fresh and dean as you would wish — 

When plump upon the plate from out the sky 

A shell fell bursting ♦ ♦ ♦ Where the butter went, I 

God only knew | * ♦ ♦ 

And Dick * ♦ ♦ He dared not think J 

Of what had come to Dick ♦ ♦ ♦ or what it meant — 
The shrieking and the whistling and the stink 
He'd lived in fourteen days and nights. 'T was luck 
That he still lived * * ♦ And queer how little flien 
He seemed to care that Dick * * * perhaps 't was 

pluck 
That hardened him — a man among the men — 
Perhaps * * * Yet, only think things out a bit. 
And he was rabbit-livered, blue with funk ! 
And he'd liked Dick * * * and yet when Dick was 

hit. 
He hadn't turned a hair. The meanest skunk 
He should have thought would feel it when his mate 
Was blown to smithereens — Dick^ proud as punchy 
Grinning like sin, and holding up the plate — 
But he had gone on munching his dry hunch^ 
Unwinking, till he swallowed the last crumb. 
Perhaps 't was just because he dared not let 
His mind run upon Dick^ who'd been his chum. 
He dared not now, though he could not forget. 

Dick took his luck. And^ life or dea Ji^ 't was luck 
From first to last; and you'd just got to trust 
Your luck and grin. It wasn't so much pluck 
As knowing that you'd got to^ when needs must. 
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And better to die grinning * * * 

Quiet now 
Had fallen on the night. On either hand 
The guns were quiet. Cool upon his brow 
The quiet darkness brooded^ as he scanned 
The starry sky. He'd never seen before 
So many stars. Although^ of course^ he'd known 
That there were stars^ somehow before the war 
He'd never realised them — ^so thick-sown. 
Millions and millions. Serving in the shop, 
Stars didn't count for much ; and then at nights 
Strolling the pavements, dull and fit to drop. 
You didn't see much but the city lights. 
He'd never in his life seen so much sky 
As he'd seen this last fortnight. It was queer 
The things war taught you. He'd a mind to try 
To count the stars — ^they shone so bright and clear. 

One, two, three, four * ♦ * Ah, God, but he was 

tired * ♦ * 
Five, six, seven, eight * ♦ * 

Yes, it was number eight. 
And what was the next thing that she required ? 
(Too bad of customers to come so late. 
At closing time !) Again within the shop 
He handled knots of tape and reels of thread. 
Politely talking weather, fit to drop * * * 

When once again the whole sky overhead 

Flared blind with searchlights, and the shriek of shell 

And scream of shrapnel roused him. Drowsily 

He stared about him, wondering. Then he fell 
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Into deep dreamless slumber. 

He could see 
Two dark eyes peeping at him^ ere he knew 
He was awake^ and it again was day — 
An August mornings burning to clear blue. 
The frightened rabbit scuttled ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Far away 
A sound of firing ♦ ♦ * Up there, in the sky 
Big dragon-flies hung hovering * * * Snowballs 

burst 
About them ♦ * * Flies and snowballs. With a cry 
He crouched to watch the airmen pass — the first 
That he'd seen under fire. Lord, that was pluck — 
Shells bursting all about them — and what nerve ! 
They took their chance, and trusted to their luck. 
At such a dizzy height to dip and swerve. 
Dodging the shell-fire * * * 

Hell! but one was hit. 
And tumbling like a pigeon, plump * * * 

Thank Heaven, 
It righted, and then turned ; and after it 
The whole flock followed safe — four, five, six, seven. 
Yes, they were all there safe. He hoped they'd win 
Back to their lines in safety. They deserved, 
Even if they were Germans * * * 'T was no shi 
To wish them luck. Think how that beggar swerved 
Just in the nick of time ! 

He, too, must try 
To win back to the lines, though, likely as not. 
He'd take the wrong turn: but he couldn't lie 
Forever in that hungry hole and rot. 
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He'd got to take his lack^ to take his chance 
Of being sniped by foes or friends. He'd be 
With any luck in Germany or France 
Or Kingdom-come^ next morning * * * 

Drearily 
The blazing day burnt over him, shot and shell 
Whistling and whining ceaselessly. But light 
Faded at last, and as the darkness fell 
He rose, and crawled away into the night. 

— ^Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

A CHANT OF LOVE FOR ENGLAND 

A song of hate is a song of Hell; 
Some there be that sing it well. 
Let them sing it loud and long. 
We lift our hearts in a loftier song; 
We lift our hearts to Heaven above. 
Singing the glory of her we love — 

England ! 

Glory of thought and glory of deed. 
Glory of Hampden and Runnymede ; 
Glory of ships that sought far goals. 
Glory of swords and glory of souls! 
Glory of songs mounting as birds. 
Glory immortal of magical words; 
Glory of M4ton, glory of Nelson, 
Tragical glory of Gordon and Scott: 
Glory of Shelley, glory of Sidney, 
Glory transcendent that perishes not — 
Hers is the story, hers be the glory, 

England ! 
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Shatter her beaateous breast ye may; 
The spirit of England none can slay ! 
Dash the bomb on the dome of Paul's^ 
Deem ye the fame of the Admiral falls? 
Pry the stone from the chancel floor^ 
Deem ye that Shakespeare shall live no more? 
Where is the giant shot that kills 
Wordsworth walking the old green hills ? 
Trample the red rose on thegromid — 
Keats is beauty while earth spins romid ! 
Bind her^ grind her^ bum her with fire^ 
Cast her ashes into the sea; 
She shall escape^ she shall aspire^ 
She shall arise to make men free ! 
She shall arise in a sacred scorn. 
Lighting the lives that are yet unborn ; 
Spirit supernal; splendor eternal^ 

England ! 
— Hklbn Gray Cone, in The Atlantic Monthly, 



REQUIESCAT 

God rest you, avick ! 
Sure, they've kilt ye out there, from your mother 

an' all— 
My boy was so winsome, an' handsome, an' tall: 
Strange fields are your death-bed, strange leaves are 
your pall — 

God rest you ! 

God rest you, avick ! 
It was when you were wee that I'd put ye to bed. 
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An' you lay on my bosom your little dark head ; 
Now it's far from sweet Ireland ye lie cold an' dead — 

God rest you! 

God rest you^ avick ! 
In Galway the sunshine has come afther rain^ 
An' the lilacs an' elders are out in the lane^ 
But it's you'll never see them nor smell them again — 

God rest you ! 

God rest you^ avick ! 
Many prayers have I said^ but it's this one today. 
I prayed on the morning they marched you away : 
''God keep you !" I said ; but it's better to say 

'*God rest you !" 

— E. M. DU P. Archer. 



THE REAPERS 

Red are the hands of the Reapers^ 

And the harvest is so white ! 
Red are the feet that are treading 

The threshing-floors by night : 
And^ on the young brows, dripping 

As with the dews of mom. 
Deep rose-red are the woundings. 

Like scars of a crown of thorn. 

Tired, so many, with reaping — 
Tired with treading the grain. 

Still they lie, in their sleeping. 
Low in the Valley of Pain — 
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Never again to be quaffing 

The joy of life^ like wine; 
Never again to be laughing 

In Youth's glad hour divine. 

Birds shall sing in the branches. 

Children dance by the shore; 
But they who shared the red reaping 

Shall come back nevermore. 
Let whoso can forget them. 

Walking life's noisy ways ; 
We who have looked on the Reapers 

Go quietly, all our days. 

— Lauchlan MacLean Watt. 



NO MAN'S LAND 

No Man's Land is an eerie sight 

At early dawn in the pale gray light. 

Never a house and never a hedge 

In No Man's Land from edge to edge. 

And never a living soul walks there 

To taste the fresh of the morning air. 

Only some lumps of rotting clay. 

That were friends or foemen yesterday. 

What are the bounds of No Man's Land ? 

You can see them clearly on either hand, 

A mound of rag-bags gray in the sun. 

Or a furrow of brown where the earthworks run 

From the eastern hills to the western sea. 

Through field or forest o'er river and lea; 
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No man may pass them^ but aim you well 
And Death rides across on the bullet or shell. 

But No Man's Land is a goblin sight 

When patrols crawl over at dead o' night ; 

Boche or British^ Belgian or French^ 

You dice with death when you cross the trench. 

When the "rapid/' like fireflies in the dark^ 

Flits down the parapet spark by sparky 

And you drop for cover to keep your head 

With your face on the breast of the four months' dead. 

The man who ranges in No Man's Land 
Is dogged by the shadows on either hand 
When the star-shell's flare^ as it bursts o'erhead, 
Scares the great gray rats that feed on the dead^ 
And the bursting bomb or the bayonet-snatch 
May answer the dick of your safety-catch. 
For the lone patrol^ with his life in his hand^ 
Is hunting for blood in No Man's Land. 

— J. Knioht-Aokin. 



WINDS OF THE MORNING 

A wind blew out from the Old^ Old World, 

Heavy with blood and flame. 

And it found in the midst of the open sea 

A wind men said had ceased to be, 

A wind that Eastward came. 

Out of their meeting the thunder spoke;. 

With surging rain and lightning stroke — 

Spoke to make men free. 
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Let flatter who will his dusty soul 

With the thought that behind the veil 

There is no reckoning to be made^ 

No Reaper and no flail. 

The veil shall be rent from fringe to top 

In the iron temple men built to stop 

The light from putting to flight the shade ; 

And in many a mighty land 

That which was done in private shame^ 

And that which was done in an evil name 

Openly^ vaunting in the shame^ 

Shall be cast away with a fling of the hand 

In a sea of sorrow^ a flood of flame^ 

Away with Those Who Planned. 

The wind sweeps out from the Youngs Young Worlds 

This wind men said had ceased to be^ 

Singing the age-old battle-songs^ 

Right above rights^ wrong above wrongs 

(Wild torches flare^ flags ar^ unfurled !) 

Eastward over the sea. 

The silver chord is loosed^ and youth 

Stands up-girt in the way of truths 

Stands with the law of a man. 

Imperial fabrics bend and sway^ 

Turn to dust and are scattered away 

In the strength of the bright-eyed plan — 

Away in a storm of purging fire^ 

Sky-red and blood-red^ mounting higher^ 

Fanned with the pride and fed from the pyre 

Of a people who paid the fabulous price 

Of the one-eyed Beast's desire. 

— Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
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A CAROL FROM FLANDERS 

In Flanders on the Christmas mom 

The trenched f oemen lay^ 
The German and the Briton born — 

And it was Christmas Day. 

The red sun rose on fields accurst^ 

The gray fog fled away ; 
But neither cared to fire the firsts 

For it was Christmas Day. 

They called from each to each across 

The hideous disarray 
(For terrible had been their loss) : 

"O, this is Christmas Day !" 

Their rifles all they set aside^ 

One impulse to obey ; 
'Twas just the men on either side> 

Just men — and Christmas Day. 

They dug the graves for all their dead 

And over them did pray^ 
And Englishman and German said: 

"How strange a Christmas Day!" 



Between the trenches then they met^ 
Shook hands^ and e'en did play 

At games on which their hearts are set 
On happy Christmas Day. 
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Not all the Emperors and Kings^ 

Financiers^ and they 
Who rule us could prevent these things — 

For it was Christmas Day. 

O ye who read this truthful rime 

From Flanders^ kneel and say : 
God tpeed the time when every day 

Shall he at Chrittmat Day. 

— Frederick Niven. 



FOR THE FALLEN 

They shall not grow old^ as we that are left grow old : 
Age shall not weary them^ nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 

They mingle not with their laughing comrades ag^in; 

They sit no more at familiar tables of home; 
They have no lot in our labor of the daytime ; 

They sleep beyond England's foam. 

But where our desires are and our hopes profound^ 
Felt as a well-spring that is hidden from sights 

To the innermost heart of their own land they are known 
As the stars are known to the Night; 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust^ 
Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain^ 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness^ 
To the end, to the end, they remain. 

— Laurence Binyon 
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ITALIAN SOLDIERS 

Oh^ Fatherland^ our Fatherland, forever wilt thou be 
Deserving of the holy love thy children bear to thee. 
Behold them armed for thy defense, and eager for thy 

sake 
To fare where war's appalling blasts like tempests 

round them break. 
Content with any sacrifice tho Death be close at hand, 
Because of their devoted love for thee, their Fatherland. 

Tho perils compass them about, tho foes in legions rise. 
They see the star of Italy shine clearly in the skies. 
And with the courage that it brings, their blood they 

freely shed. 
Each drop a gem that well may grace the crown upon 

thy head; 
And while that star holds out to shine its light will not 

depart. 
To leave in darkness and despair the brave Italian heart. 

Beneath their glorious uniforms their bosoms nobly thrill 
With all the lofty sentiments their country can instil. 
Forever have their eyes been turned to every far frontier 
Where haply an invading host of f oemen might appear. 
These are the men who make you great, who, loyal, firm, 

and true. 
Have dared to do the mighty deeds we dreamed that 

they would do. 

And when the time of peace has come and wondering 

children see 
The scars the war-worn patriots received — for Italy — 
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They^ too^ shall be inspired to deeds upon the field of 
war 

To match the glorious record that their fathers made 
before. 

Let all who see the colors pass with heads uicovered 
stand 

And reverence these protectors of the glorious Father- 
land. 



Oh^ Italy — the sweetest name the brave Italian speaks 
As he patrols thy shining seas^ or watches from thy 

peaks. 
Their comitry is their life^ their all — ^let every woman's 

prayer 
Arise to God to bless them^ and the mighty arms they 

bear. 
Oh^ Smi which gilds our lovely land from shore to 

sea-washed shore. 
Was ever more inspiring sight than these — our men 

of war? 

^QUEEN MAROHERrrA. 



THE SPIRES OF OXFORD 

« 

I saw the spires of Oxford 

As I was passing by. 
The gray spires of Oxford 

Against the pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 

Who went abroad to die. 
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The years go fast in Oxford, 

The golden years and gay. 
The hoary Colleges look down 

On careless boys at play. 
But when the bugles sounded war 

They put their games away. 

They left the peaceful river. 

The cricket-field, the quad. 
The shaven lawns of Oxford, 

To seek a bloody sod — 
They gave their merry youth away 

For country and for God. 

God rest you, happy gentlemen, 

Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 

Instead of cap and gown. 
God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 

— ^Winifred M. Letts. 
In Hallowe'en, and Poemt of the War. 



TO A SOLDIER IN HOSPITAL 

Courage came to you with your boyhood's grace 

Of ardent life and limb. 
Each day new dangers steeled you to the test. 

To ride, to dimb, to swim. 
Your hot blood taught you carelessness of death 
With every breath. 
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So when you went to play another game 

Yon could not but be brave: 
An Empire's team^ a rougher football field. 

The end — ^perhaps your grave. 

What matter? On the winning of a goal 

You staked your soul. 

Yes^ you wore courage as you wore your youth 

With carelessness and joy. 
But in what Spartan school of discipline 

Did you get patience^ boy? 
How did you learn to bear this long-drawn pain 
And not complain? 

Restless with throbbing hopes^ with thwarted aims. 

Impulsive as a colt. 
How do you lie here month by weary month 

Helpless, and not revolt? 
What joy can these monotonous days afford 
Here in a ward ? 

Yet you are merry as the birds in springs 

Or feign the gaiety. 
Lest those who dress and tend your wound each day 

Should guess the agony. 
Lest they should suffer — ^this the only fear 
You let draw near. 

Greybeard philosophy has sought in books 

And argument this truth. 
That man is greater than his pain, but you 

Have learnt it in your youth. 
You know the wisdom taught by Calvary 
At twenty-three. 
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Death would have found you brave^ but braver still 

You face each lagging day^ 
A merry Stoic^ patient^ chivalrous^ 

Divinely kind and gay. 
You bear your knowledge lightly^ graduate 
Of unkind Fate. 

Careless philosopher^ the first to laugh^ 

The latest to complain^ 
Unmindful that you teach^ you taught me this 

In your long fight with pain: 
Since God made man so good — here stands my creed — 
God's good indeed. 

— ^Winifred M. Letts. 
In Hallowe'en, and Poems of the War. 



FLEURETTE 

The Wounded Canadian Speaks: 
My leg? It's off at the knee. 
Do I miss it? Well^ some. You see 
I've had it since I was bom; 
And lately a devilish com. 
(I rather chuckle with glee 
To think how I've fooled that com.) 

But I'll hobble around all right. 
It isn't that; it's my face. 
Oh^ I know I'm a hideous sights 
Hardly a thing in place. 
Sort of gargoyle^ you'd say. 
Nurse won't give me a glass^ 
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But I see the folks as they pass 
Shudder and turn away; 
Turn away in distress ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Mirror enough, I guess. 
I'm gay ! You bet I am gay. 
But I wasn't a while ago. 
If you'd seen me even today. 

The damdest picture of woe. 
With this Caliban mug of mine. 
So ravaged and raw and red. 
Turned to the wall— in fine 
Wishing that I was dead ♦ ♦ ♦ 
What has happened since then. 
Since I lay with my face to the wall. 
The most despairing of men ! 
Listen! I'll tell you aU. 

That poilu across the way. 
With the shrapnel wound on his head. 
Has a sister: she came today 
To sit awhile by his bed. 
All morning I heard him fret : 
"Oh, when will she come, Fleurette ?" 

Then sudden, a joyous cry; 

The tripping of little feet; 

The softest, tenderest sigh; 

A voice so fresh and sweet; 

Clear as a silver bell. 

Fresh as the morning dews : 

"C'eH tot, c'ett toi. Marcel! 

Mon frere, comme je iuit heureutey* 
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So over the blanket's rim 
I raised my terrible f ace^ 
And I saw — ^how I envied him! 
A girl of such delicate grace; 
Sixteen, all laughter and love; 
As gay as a linnet, and yet 

As tenderly sweet as a dove; 
Half woman, half child — ^Fleurette. 
Then I tamed to the wall again. 
(I was awfully blue, you see). 
And I thought with a bitter pain: 
"Such visions are not for me." 
So there like a log I lay. 
All hidden, I thought, from view. 
When sudden I heard her say: 
"Ah ! Who is that malheureuxr' 
Then briefly I heard him tell 
(However he came to know) 
How I'd smothered a bomb that fell 
Into the trench, and so 
None of my men were hit. 
Though it busted me up a bit. 

Well, I didn't quiver an eye. 
And he chattered and there she sat; 
And I fancied I heard her sigh — 
But I wouldn't just swear to that. 
And maybe she wasn't so bright. 
Though she talked in a merry strain. 
And I closed my eyes ever so tight, 
Yet I saw her ever so plain: 
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Her dear little tilted nose^ 

Her delicate^ dimpled chin^ 

Her mouth like a badding rose^ 

And the glistening pearls within; 

Her eyes like the violet: 

Such a rare little queen — Fleorette. 

And at last when she rose to go^ 

The light was a little dim^ 

And I ventured to peep^ and so 

I saw her^ graceful and slim^ 

And she kissed him and kissed him^ and oh 

How I envied and envied him! 

So when she was gone I said 
In rather a drear j voice 
To him of the opposite bed: 
''Ah^ friend^ how you must rejoice! 
But me^ I'm a thing of dread. 
For me nevermore the bliss^ 
The thrill of a woman's kiss." 

Then I stopped^ for lo ! she was there^ 
And a great light shone in her eyes. 
And me ! I could only stare^ 
I was taken so by surprise^ 
When gently she bent her head : 
**May I kiss you, sergeant?'* she said. 

Then she kissed my burning lips^ 
With her mouth like a scented flower^ 
And I thrilled to the finger-tips^ 
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And I hadn't even the power 
To say: "God bless you, dear!" 
And I felt such a precious tear 
Fall on my withered cheek. 
And dam it ! I couldn't speak. 

And so she went sadly away. 

And I know that my eyes were wet. 

Ah, not to my dying day 

Will I forget, forget ! 

Can you wonder now I am gay ? 

God bless her, that little Fleurette ! 

— Robert W. Service. 

THE SEA IS HIS 

The Sea is His : He made it. 

Black gulf and sunlit shoal 
From barriered bight to where the long 

Leagues of Atlantic roll: 
Small strait and ceaseless ocean 

He bade each one to be. 
The Sea is His: He made it — 

And England keeps it free. 

By pain and stress and striving 

Beyond the nations' ken. 
By vigils stem when others slept. 

By many lives of men; 
Through nights of storm, through dawnings 

Blacker than midnights be — 
This Sea that God created, 

England has kept it free. 
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Count me the splendid captains 

Who sailed with courage high 
To chart the perilous ways unknown — 

Tell me where these men lie ! 
To light a path for ships to come 

They moored at Dead Man's Quay; 
The Sea is God's: He made it— 

And these men kept it free. 

Oh, little land of England^ 

Oh, mother of hearts too bravn. 
Men say this trust shall pass from thee 

Who guardest Nelson's grave. 
Ay, but these braggarts yet shall learn 

Who'd hold the world in fee. 
The Sea is God's — ^and England, 

England shall keep it free. 

— R. E. Vkrvbdk. 



THE BRITISH MERCHANT SERVICE 

Oh, down by Millwall Basin as I went the other day, 
I met a skipper that I knew, and to him I did say: 
"Now what's the cargo. Captain, that brings you up 
this way?" 



''Oh, I've been up and down (said he) and round about 

also * * * 
From Sydney to the Skagerack, and Kiel to Callao * * * 
With a leaking steam-pipe all the way to Califom-i-o. 
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"With pots and pans and ivory fans and every kind of 

thing. 
Rails and nails and cotton bales, and sewer pipes and 

string ♦ * ♦ 
Bnt now I'm through with cargoes, and I'm here to 

serve the King! 



"And if it's sweeping mines (to which my fancy some- 
what leans) 

Or hanging out with booby-traps for the skulking sub- 
marines, 

I'm here to do my blooming best and give the beggars 
beans! 

"A rough job and a tough job is the best job for me. 
And what or where I don't much care, I'll take what it 

may be. 
For a tight place is the right place when it's foul 

weather at sea!" 

There's not a port he doesn't know from Melbourne to 

New York; 
He's as hard as a lump of harness beef, and as salt as 

pickled pork * * * 
And he'll stand by a wreck in a murdering gale and 

count it part of his work! 

He's the terror of the fo'c's'le when he heals its various 

iUs 
With turpentine and mustard leaves, and poultices and 

pills ♦ ♦ ♦ 
But he knows the sea like the palm of his hand, as a 

shepherd knows the hills. 
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Hell spin yoa yams from dawn to dark — ^and half of 

'em are true ! 
He swears in a score of languages^ and maybe talks in 

two! 
And * * * he'll lower a boat in a hurricane to save 

a drowning crew. 

A rough job or a tough job — ^he's handled two or three — 
And what or where he won't much care^ nor ask what 

the risk may be * * * 
For a tight place is the right place when it's wild 

weather at sea! 

— C. Fox Smith. 



LAN6EMARCK AT YPRES 

This is the ballad of Langemarck^ 

A story of glory and might; 
Of the vast Hun horde^ and Canada's part 

In the great grim fight. 

It was April fair on the Flanders Fields^ 

But the dreadest April then 
That ever the years^ in their fateful flight. 

Had brought to this world of men. 

North and east^ a monster wall^ 

The mighty Hun ranks lay^ 
With fort on fort^ and iron-ringed trench, 

Menacing^ grim and gray. 
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And south and west^ like a serpent of fire^ 

Serried the British lines^ 
And in between^ the dying and dead^ 
And the stench of bloody and the trampled mud^ 

On the fair^ sweet Belgian vines. 

And far to the eastward^ harnessed and taut^ 

Like a scimitar^ shining and keen^ 
Gleaming out of that ominous gloom^ 

Old France's hosts were seen. 

When out of the grim Hun lines one nighty 

There rolled a sinister smoke ; — 
A strange^ weird cloudy like a pale^ green shroud^ 

And death lurked in its cloak. 

On a fiend-like wind it curled along 

Over the brave French ranks^ 
Like a monster tree its vapors spread^ 

In hideous^ burning banks 
Of poisonous fumes that scorched the night 

With their sulphurous demon danks. 

And men went mad with horror^ and fled 

From that terrible^ strangling deaths 
That seemed to sear both body and soul 

With its baleful^ flaming breath. 

Till even the little dark men of the south^ 

Who feared neither God nor man^ 
Those fierce^ wild fighters of Afric's steppes^ 

Broke their battalions and ran : — 
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Ran as they never had run before^ 
Gasping, and fainting for breath; 

For they knew 't was no human foe that slew; 
And that hideous smoke meant death. 



Then red in the reek of that evil dond. 

The Hun swept over the plain ; 
And the murderer's dirk did its monster work, 

'Mid the scythe-like shrapnel rain; 

Till it seemed that at last the brute Hun hordes 

Had broken that wall of steel; 
And that soon, through this breach in the freeman's 
dyke. 

His trampling hosts would wheel; — 

And sweep to the south in ravaging might. 

And Europe's peoples again 
Be trodden under the tyrant's heel. 

Like herds, in the Prussian pen. 

But in that line on the British right. 

There massed a corps amain. 
Of men who hailed from a far west land 

Of mountain and forest and plain; 

Men new to war and its dreadest deeds. 

But noble and staunch and true; 
Men of the open. East and West, 

Brew of old Britain's brew. 
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These were the men out there that nighty 

When Hell loomed dose ahead; 
Who saw that pitiful^ hideous rout^ 

And breathed those gases dread ; 
While some went under and some went mad ; 

But never a man there fled. 

For the word was "Canada/' theirs to fight^ 

And keep on fighting still ; — 
Britain said^ fight^ and fight they would^ 
Though the Devil himself in sulphurous mood 

Came over that hideous hill. 

Tea^ stobbom^ they stood^ that hero band^ 

Where no soul hoped to live; 
For five^ 'gainst eighty thousand men^ 

Were hopeless odds to give. 

Yea^ fought they on ! 'T was Friday eve^ 

When that demon gas drove down ; 
'T was Saturday eve that saw them still 

Grimly holding their own; 

Sunday^ Monday^ saw them yet^ 

A steadily lessening band^ 
With "no surrender" in their hearts^ 

But the dream of a far-off land^ 

Where mother and sister and love would weep 

For the hushed heart lying still; — 
But never a thought but to do their part^ 

And work the Empire's will. 
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round; hemmed in^ and back to back. 
They fought there onder the dark. 
And won for Empire, God and Right, 
At grim, red Langemarck. 

Wonderful battles have shaken this world. 

Since the Dawn-God overthrew Dis; 
Wonderful struggles of right against wrong, 
Sung in the rhymes of the world's great song. 

But never a greater than this. 

Bannockbum, Inkerman, Balaclava^ 

Marathon's godlike stand; 
But never a more heroic deed. 
And never a greater warrior breed. 

In any war-man's land. 

This is the ballad of Langemarck, 

A story of glory and might; 
Of the vast Hun horde, and Canada's part 

In the great, grim fight. 

— ^Wilfred Campbell. 



THE MESSAGES 

"I can not quite remember. . • . There were five 
Dropped dead beside me in the trench — ^and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. • • . " 

Back from the trenches, more dead than alive. 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee. 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly : 
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"I can not quite remember. . . There were five 

Dropped dead beside me in the trench — and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. 

"Their friends are waitings wondering how they thrive — 

Waiting a word in silence patiently. 

But what they said^ or who their friends may be 

"I can not quite remember. . . There were five 

Dropped dead beside me in the trench — and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. . " 

— Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 

HANDS ALL ROUND 

[First appeared in the London Examiner, February 7, 
1852.] 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 

We drink to thee across the flood. 
We know thee most^ we love thee best. 

For art thou not of British blood ? 
Should war's mad blast again be blown. 

Permit not thou the tyrant powers 
To fight thy mother here alone. 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round ! 

God the tyrant's cause confound ! 
To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round. 

O rise, our strong Atlantic sons. 

When war against our freedom springs! 
O speak to Europe through your guns ! 
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They can be understood by kings. 
You must not mix our Queen with those 

That wish to keep their people fools ; 
Our freedom's foemen are her foes. 

She comprehends the race she rules. 
Hands all round ! 

God the tyrant's cause confound ! 
To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends. 

And the great cause of Freedom, round and round. 

— ^Alfred, Lord Tenntson. 



" WHEN THERE IS PEACE '' 

"When there is Peace, this land no more 
Will be the land we knew of yore." 
Thus do the facile seers foretell 
The truth that none can buy or sell 
And e'en the wisest must ignore. 

When we have bled at every pore. 
Shall we still strive for gear and store? 
Wai it be Heaven, will it be Hell, 
When there is Peace? 



This let us pray for — ^this implor< 
That, all base dreams thrust out at door. 
We may in nobler aims excel, 
And, like men waking from a spell. 
Grow stronger, worthier than before. 
When there is Peace ! 

— ^Austin Dobson. 
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EXPEDITIONAL 

Troops to our England trae 

Faring to Flanders^ 
God be with all of you 

And your commanders. 

Clear be the sky o'erhead^ 

Light be the landing: 
Not till the work is sped 

Be your disbanding. 

On the old battle-ground 

Where fought your fathers. 
Faithful shall ye be found 

When the storm gathers. 

Fending a little friend 

Weak but unshaken — 
Quick! there's no time to spend 

Or the fort's taken. 

Tho he defy his foes. 

He may go under. 
Quick! ere the battle dose 

Speed with your thunder. 

He hath his all at stake : 

More can have no man. 
Quick! ere the barrier break 

On to the f oeman. 
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Troops to this England true 

And your commanders^ 
God be with all of you 

Fighting in Flanders. 

— C. W. Brodribb. 



THE MOBILIZATION IN BRITTANY 

I 

It was silent in the street. 
I did not know until a woman told me^ 
Sobbing over the muslin she sold me. 
Then I went out and walked to the square 
And saw a few dazed people standing there. 

And then the drums beat^ the drums beat ! 
O then the drums beat ! 
And hurrying^ stumbling through the street 
Came the hurrying stumbling feet. 

I have heard the drums beat 
For war ! 

1 have heard the townsfolk come, 

I have heard the roll and thunder of the nearest drum 
As the drummer stopped and cried, "Hear ! 
Be strong! The summons comes! Prepare!'' 
Closing he prayed us to be calm . 

And there was calm in my heart of the desert, of the 

dead sea. 
Of vast plains of the West before the coming storm, 
And there was calm in their eyes like the last calm that 

shall be. 
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And then the drum beat^ 

The fatal drum beat^ 

And the drummer marched through the street 

And down to another square^ 

And the drummer above took up the beat 

And sent it onward where 

Huddled; we stood and heard the drums roll^ 

And then a bell began to toll. 



I have heard the thunder of drums 
Crashing into simple poor homes. 

1 have heard the drums roll "Farewell ! 
I have heard the tolling cathedral bell. 
Will it ever peal again? 

Shall I ever smile or feel again? 
What was j oy ? What was pain ? 



»> 



For I have heard the drums beat^ 

I have seen the drummer striding from street to street. 

Crying, "Be strong ! Hear what I must tell !" 

While the drums roared and rolled and beat 

For war! 

II 

Last night the men of this region were leaving. Now 

they are far. 
Rough and strong they are, proud and gay they are. 
So this is the way of war . 

The train was full and we all shouted as it pulled away. 
They sang an old war-song, they were true to them- 
selves, they were gay ! 
We might have thought they were going for a holiday — 
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Except for something in the air^ 

Except for the weeping of the ruddy old women of 

Finist^re. 
The jomiger women do not weep. They dream and 

stare. 

They seem to be walking in dreams. They seem not to 

know 
It is their homes^ their happiness, vanishing so. 
(Every strong man between twenty and forty must go.) 

They sang an old war-song. I have heard it often in 

other days. 
But never before when War was walking the world's 

highways. 
They sang, they shouted, the Marseillaise! 

m 

The train went and another has gone, but none, com- 
ing, has brought word. 

Though you may know, you, out in the world, we have 
not heard. 

We are not sure that the great battalions have stirred — 

Except for something, something in the air, 

Except for the weeping of the wild old women of 

Finist^re. 
How long will the others dream and stare ? 

The train went. The strong men of this region are all 

away, afar. 
Rough and strong they are, proud and gay they are. 
So this is the way of war. 

— Grace Fallow Norton, in Roads. 
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FIVE DEAD MEN 

FnuT Soul — 

I was a peasant of the Polish plain; 

I left my plow because the message ran : 
Russia^ in danger^ needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton ; and was slain. 
/ gave my life for freedom — th%9 I know: 
For those who hade me fight had told me mo. 

Second Soul — 

I was a Tyrolese^ a mountaineer; 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal^ treacherous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 

/ gofve my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who hade me fight had told me mo. 

Third Soul — 

I worked in Lyons at my weaver's loom^ 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world ; 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who hade me fight had told me mo. 

Fourth Soul — 

I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main^ 
Until the Fatherland^ begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall^ called me^ and I rose 

Swift to the call — and died in fair Lorraine. 
/ gave my life for freedom — this I know: 
For those who hade me fight had told me so. 
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Fifth Soul — 

I worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde. 
There came a sudden word of wars declared^ 
Of Belgium^ peaceful^ helpless^ unprepared^ 

Asking our aid; I joined the ranks^ and died. 
/ gave my life for freedom — ih%9 I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 

— W. N. EWKR. 



AD FINEM 

When it is over and the Great Cause won^ 

Then you can say how hard it was to go^ 
We two together^ underneath the sun. 

Alone, on some far hill where sweet winds blow. 
But now there is not time for talk, just deeds 

Of sacrifice, made glorious to us all. 
We will be brave for one another's needs. 

Answering dry-eyed the country's call. 
We will be wise, my Love, unto the end 

When you must leave me, not forlorn, for now 
I know our hearts flame as one fire, and blend 

Like mist that gathers at a steamer's bow. 
We have had days together, you and I ; 

Memories of these lie fresh within my heart. 
So when the hour must come to say good-by. 

Remembering, I will be brave to part. 
When it is over, if you come to me. 

Your clear eyes kind with knowledge of the fires 
Of battle-fields, God grant we two will see 

Peace, and the waiting dreams of our desires. 

— Jean Brooke Burt^ in The Outlook. 
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TO THE PACIFISTS 

So you would make the sacrifices vain^ 

The sorrow void ; let all that wealth of woe 
Be wasted^ and the Prussian murderers go 

Unpunished. See^ the thick-sown fields of slain 

And wandering coffin waters of the main 

Teem forth the dead^ who^ in procession slow^ 
Passing before you, cry, "We fought the foe. 

Defending you and yours ; we died to gain 

"Safety for you; now (base ingratitude!) 
You pule and palter for a futile peace. 

Before the enemy for peace has sued: 

First bind him fast and let him pray release, 

Enforcing terms no cunning can elude; 
Only that way can you make war to cease." 

— ^Francis Coutts. 



AMERICA 

My country ! 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing: 
Land where my Fathers died! 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride ! 
From every mountain side 

Let Freedom ring. 



My native country, thee — 
Land of the noble free, — 
Thy name I love; 
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I love thy rocks and rills^ 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

Let music swell the breeze^ 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet Freedom's song; 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence breaks — 

The sound prolong. 

Our Fathers' God to Thee^ 
Author of liberty^ 

To Thee we sing, — 
Long may our land be bright 
With Freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King 

— Samubl Francis Smith. 



THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

Oh ! say, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleam- 
ing? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the peril- 
ous fight. 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming; 
And the rocket's red glare, the bombs bursting in air^ 
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Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there ! 
Oh ! sa 7^ does that star-spangled hanner jet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep. 
Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes. 

What is that which the breeze, o'er the towering steep. 
As it fitfully blows, now conceals, now discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 

In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner ! oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

And where are the foes who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle's confusion 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps' pollu- 
tion. 

No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of death and the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

Oh ! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation ; 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 
a nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just. 
And this be our motto, "In God is our trust." 
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And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! 

— Francis Scott Key. 



THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off ! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles^ a mffle of drums^ 

A flash of color beneath the sky; 

Hats off ! 

The flag is passing by. 

Blue and crimson and white it shines^ 

Over the steel-tipped^ ordered lines. 

Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea-fights and land-fights^ grim and great^ 
Fought to make and to save the State ; 
Weary marches and sinking ships^ 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 

Days of plenty and days of peace, 
March of a strong land's swift increase : 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 

Sign of a nation, great and strong. 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
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Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles^ a ruffle of drums^ 

And loyal hearts are beating high. 

Hats off ! 

The flag is passing by. 

— Henry Holcomb Bennett. 



BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 

wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of His terrible 

swift sword. 

His truth is marching on. 



CHORUS 



Glory 
Glory 
Glory 



Glory 
Glory 
Glory 



HaUelujah! 
Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah! 



His truth is marching on. 

I have seen Him in the watch-fires of an hundred circling 
camps; 

They have builded Him an altar 'mid the evening dews 
and damps^ 

I have read His righteous sentence by the dim and flar- 
ing lamps ; 

His day is marching on. 
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CHORUS 

Glory! Glory! etc. 
His day is marching on. 

I have read His fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of 

steel: 
"As ye deal with My contemners^ so with yon My grace 

shaU deaL" 
Let the hero^ bom of woman^ crush the serpent with his 

heel; 

Since God is marching on. 

CHORUS 

He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call re- 
treaty 

He is searching out the hearts of men before His judg- 
ment seat; 

Oh^ be swift my soul to answer Him; be jubilant^ my 
feet; 

Our God is marching on. 

CHORUS 

In the beauty of the lilies^ Christ was bom across the 

sea^ 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me : 
As he died to make men holy^ let us die to make men f ree^ 

While God is marching on. 

CHORUS 

-^JuLiA Ward Howe. 
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STAND BY THE FLAG! 

Stand by the Flag! Its stars^ like meteors gleaming. 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, southern seas. 

And shone responsive to the stormy beaming 
Of old Arctorus and the Pleiades. 

Stand by the Flag ! Its stripes have streamed in glory. 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 

And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom's triumphs over all the globe. 

Stand by the Flag! On land and ocean billow 
By it your fathers stood unmoved and true. 

Living, defended ; dying, from their pillow. 
With their last blessing, passed it on to you. 

Stand by the Flag ! Immortal heroes bore it 

Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat and armed de- 
fense; 
And their imperial Shades still hover o'er it, 
A guard celestial from Omnipotence. 

— ^JoHN Nichols Wilder. 



SONG OF THE BATTLE-FLAG 

"Star-spangled battle-flag, tattered and torn. 
With standard all shattered, and bloodstained, and worn. 
Say, where wert thou bom, and where hast thou been. 
Since waking to life midst the children of men ?" 
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"I was bom where the temple of Liberty stands ; 
I awoke at the touch of sweet woman's soft hands^ 
Whose husbands and lovers brave bore me afar^ 
To share in the strife and the tumult of war." 



"Star-spangled battle-flag what hast thou seen?" 
"The cannon's red glare and the bayonet's sheen^ 
The close bristling columns^ like thunderbolts^ go 
Through the smoke of the fight and the ranks of the foe/' 

"Star-spangled battle-flag what heardst thou there ?" 
"The wounded man's sigh and the dying man's prayer 
For the wife and the sweet little ones far away^ 
When he marched 'neath my folds to engage in the fray." 

"Star-spangled battle-flag how camest thou here?" 
"Spread for a pall o'er a dead soldier's bier^ 
Who^ with feet to the foeman and face to the sky. 
Died, as he struggled to raise me on high." 

"Star-spangled battle-flag where wouldst thou dwell?" 
"In the land of the free, for I love it full well. 
And my last silken remnants in triumph shall wave 
O'er a nation of freemen, or over their grave." 

Bright star-spangled battle-flag, long may you wave 
O'er our nation of freemen, sweet home of the brave. 

— ^Author Unknown. 
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OUR FLAG 

Now can the world once more the glory see 
Of this our flag^ emblem of liberty. 
Now can the tyrant quake with direst fear 
As o'er his land our banners shall appear. 

No selfish aim shall lead our flag astray^ 

No base desire shall point our banners' way; 

Each star has told a tale of noble deed^ 

Each stripe shall mean from strife a nation freed. 

Our glorious past when first with thirteen stars 
On field of blue with white and bright red bars^ 
Our flag led on in battle's fierce array^ 
And freed the land from mighty Britain's sway. 

And since this time when first it was unfurled^ 
Our flag has proved the noblest in the world. 
From Cuba's shore out to Manila Bay 
Its mighty folds protecting fly today. 

Beneath this flag with patriotic pride 

For freedom's cause great men have gladly died; 

Our noblest sons beneath its folds so free 

In conflict died for Cuba's liberty. 

Float on^ dear flag^ our nation's greatest joy^ 
Thy starry folds no despot shall destroy ; 
Stretch out thy arms till war forever cease^ 
And all the world is universal peace. 

— Chas. F. Alsop. 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG 

} 
When Freedom from her mountain height 

Unfurled her standard to the air^ 
She tore the asure robe of nighty 

And set the stars of glory there ! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies^ 
And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 
Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle bearer down. 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 



Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly. 

The sign of hope and triumph high. 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone. 

And the long line comes gleaming on. 
Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 

Has dimmed the glistening bayonet. 
Each soldier's eye shall brightly turn 

To where thy sky-bom glories bum. 
And, as his springing steps advance, 

Catch war and vengeance from the glance. 

And when the cannon-mouthings loud 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle shroud. 

And gory sabers rise and fall 

Like shoots of flame on midnight's pall. 

Then shall thy meteor glances glow. 
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And cowering foes shall shrink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below 
That lovely messenger of death. 

Flag of the seas ! on ocean wave 

Thy stars shall glitter o'er the brave; 
When deaih^ careering on the gale^ 

Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail^ 
And frighted waves rush wildly ba6k 

Before the broadside's reeling. rack^ 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 

Shall look at once to heaven and thee^ 
And smile to see thy splendors fly^ 

In triumph^ o'er his closing eye. 

Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 

By angel hands to valor given; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome^ 

And all thy hues were born in heaven. 
Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us^ 
With Freedom's soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom's banner streaming o'er us ! 

— Joseph Rodman Draks, 



AT THE GRAVE OF JOSEPH 
RODMAN DRAKE 

Now is the flood of summer at its height^ 
And tho the fragrant rose 

Crimsons within the garth^ and on the sward 
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Daisies are pied^ and still the kingcap glows. 
And the thrush-note is a divine delight. 
Muse, strike no golden chord ! 

Rather foe thy strain pensive ! I, today, 
Have lingered where he lies 

Who hymned our banner's stars a century gone ; 
Who viewed wood secrets with anointed eyes. 
And sang the story of the "Culprit Fay" 
In measures clear as dawn. 

The plaintive voices of the ebbing tide 
Spoke softly to the reeds 

Where, wrapped in dream, the marshes spread 
around ; 
And there were stretches of fair amber meads. 
And seen between tree arches, green and wide. 
The shimmer of the Sound. 

And there were low leaf murmurs, but the sense 
That firmest held in thrall 

Was that of desolation, of lost years. 
Of time departed far beyond recall ; 
The place was girdled with the imminence 
Of pathos and of tears ! 

Tears for the poet, dead so long ago, 
The poet dead so young ! 

I saw the clutching tentacles of the town 
Oncreeping to the grave whereon was hung 
One drooping flag, dimmed by the rain and snow. 
As crown for his renown. 
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One drooping flag! Gladly we garland those 
Heroes who led and bled 

For our beloved land^ to right her wrongs ; 
What^ in the future^ shall of us be said 
If we forget^ yea, scorn the long repose 
Of those who sing her songs? 

— Clinton Scollard. 



UNITED STATES NATIONAL ANTHEM 

God of the free ; upon thy breath 
Our flag is for the right unrolled^ 

As broad and brave as when its stars 
First lit the hallowed time of old. 

For duty still its folds shall fly ; 

For honor still its glories bum. 
Where truth, religion, valor, guard 

The patriot's sword and martyr's urn. 

No tyrant's impious step is ours ; 

No lust of power on nations rolled; 
Our flag — for friends, a starry sky. 

For traitors, storm in every fold. 

Oh, thus we'll keep our nation's life. 
Nor fear the bolt by despots hurled ; 

The blood of all the world is here. 
And they who strike us strike the world ! 

God of the free ! our nation bless 
In its strong manhood as its birth ; 

837820 
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And make its life a star of hope 
For all the struggling of the earth. 

Then shout beside thine oak^ O North ! 

O South ! wave answer with thy palm ; 
And in our Union's heritage 

Together sing the nation's psalm. 

— ^WiLLiAM Ross Wallace. 



WHAT THE DRUMS SAY 

Hark ! I hear the tramp of thousands. 

And of armed men the hum ; 
Lo! a nation's hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum — 
Saying, "Come, 
Freemen, come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted," said the quick alarming 
drum. 

''Let me of my heart take counsel; 

War is not of life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come?" 
But the drum 
Echoed, "Come ! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest," said the solemn- 
sounding drum. 

"But when won the coming battle 

What of profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation. 
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Even greater ills become?" 
But the drum 
Answered^ "Come! 
You must do the sum and prove it^" said the Yankee- 
answering drum. 

"What if^ 'mid the cannon's thunder^ 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb> 
When my brothers fall around me^ 

Should my heart grow cold and numb ?" 
But the drum 
Answered, "Come! 
Better there in death united than in a life a recreant — 
come !'* 

Thus they answered — ^hoping, fearing. 
Some in faith, and doubting some. 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming. 
Said, "My chosen people, come !" 
Then the drum, 
Lo, was dumb; 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answered, 
"Lord, we come !" 

— Bret Harte. 



PATRIOTISM OF AMERICAN WOMEN 

The maid who binds her warrior's sash 

With smile that well her pain dissembles. 

The while b^ieath her drooping lash 
One starry tear drop hangs and trembles. 

Though heaven alone records the tear. 
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And fame shall never know her story ^ 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of glory! 

The wife who girds her husband's sword> 

'Mid little ones who weep and wonder^ 
And bravely speaks the cheering word. 

What though her heart be rent asunder^ 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 

The bolts of death around him rattle. 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e'er 

Was poured upon the field of battle ! 

The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses^ 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief^ 

Elissing the patriot brow she blesses^ 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her^ 
Sheds holy blood as e'er the sod 

Received on Freedom's field of honor! 

— Thomas Buchanan Read. 



THE REGIMENT'S RETURN 

He is comings he is comings my true-love comes home 

today! 
All the city throngs to meet him as he lingers by the way. 
He is coming from the battle with his knapsack and his 

gun— 
He^ a hundred times my darlings for the dangers he hath 

run! 
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Twice they said that he was dead^ but I would not believe 

the lie; 
While my faithful heart kept loving him I knew he could 

not die. 
All in white will I array me^ with a rosebud in my hair^ 
And his ring upon my finger — he shall see it shining 

there! 
He will kiss me^ he will kiss me with the kiss of long ago ; 
He will fold his arms around me close^ and I shall cry^ 

I know. 
Oh the years that I have waited — ^rather lives they 

seemed to be — 
For the dawning of the happy day that brings him back 

tome! 
But the worthy cause has triumphed. Oh^ joy ! the war 

is over ! 

He is comings he is comings my gallant soldier lover ! 

* * * 

Men are shouting all around me^ women weep and laugh 

for joy. 
Wives behold again their husbands, and the mother 

clasps her boy; 
All the city throbs with passion; 'tis a day of jubilee; 
But the happiness of thousands brings not happiness to 

me; 
I remember, I remember, when the soldiers went away. 
There was one among the noblest who has not returned 

today. 
Oh I loved him, how I loved him ! and I never can forget 
That he kissed me as we parted for the kiss is burning 

yet! 
'Tis his picture in my bosom, where his head will never 

lie: 
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'Tia his ring upon my finger^ I will wear it till I die. 
Oh^ his comrades say that^ dyings he looked up and 

breathed my name; 
They have come to those that loved ihem^ but my darling 

never came. 
Oh they say he died a hero — ^but I knew how that would 

be; 
And they say the cause has triumphed — will that bring 

him back to me^ 

— E. J. Cutler. 

SOMEBODY'S DARLING 

Into a ward of the whitewashed hall^ 

Where the dead and the dying lay^ 
Wounded by bayonet^ shelly and ball^ 

Somebody's darling was borne one day — 
Somebody's darlings so young and so brave. 

Wearing yet on his pale, sweet face. 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave, 

The lingering light of his boyhood's grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold. 

Kissing the snow of the fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mold — 

Somebody's darling is dying now. 
Back from his beautiful blue-veined brow. 

Brush all the wandering waves of gold ; 
Cross his hands on his bosom now — 

Somebody's darling is still and cold. 

Kiss him once for somebody's sake. 
Murmur a prayer both soft and low; 
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One bright curl from its fair mates take^ 
They were somebody's pride^ you know; 

Somebody's hand hath rested there — 
Was it a mother's soft and white? 

And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in their waves of light? 

God knows best ! he was somebody's love ; 

Somebody's heart enshrined him there; 
Somebody wafted his name above^ 

Night and mom^ on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away^ 

Looking so handsome^ brave^ and grand; 
Somebody's kiss on his forehead lay^ 

Somebody dung to his parting hand. 



L Somebody's waiting and watching for him^ 

^ Yearning to hold him again to her heart; 

And there he lies with his blue eyes dim^ 

And the smiling^ child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury the fair young dead^ 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve in the wooden slab at his head^ 
"Somebody's darling slumbers here." 

— Mrs. Lacoste. 



OUR COUNTRY 

Oar country ! — 'tis a glorious land ! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore^ 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand^ 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
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And^ nurtured on her ample breast^ 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
Id Nature's wildest grandeur drest^ 

Enameled with her loveliest dyes. 

Rich prairies^ decked with flowers of gold. 

Like sunlit oceans roll afar; 
Broad lakes her asure heavens behold. 

Reflecting clear each trembling star. 
And mighty rivers, mountain-bom. 

Go sweeping onward dark and deep. 
Through forests where the bounding fawn 

Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 

And, cradled 'mid her clustering hills. 

Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide. 
Where love the air with music fills ; 

And calm content and peace abide; 
For plenty here her fullness pours 

In rich profusion o'er the land. 
And sent to seize her generous stores. 

There prowls no tyrant's hireling band. 

Great God ! we thank Thee for this home — 

This bounteous birthland of the free; 
Where wanderers from afar may come. 

And breathe the air of liberty ! — 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring. 

Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 
And yet, till Time shall fold his wing. 

Remain earth's loveliest paradise ! 

— ^W. G. Peabodie. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE 

The fight was o'er — ^the thunder 
Of cannon heard no more — 
And many a stain of crimson 
The trampled green sward bore, 
Fearful had been the havoc. 
And many a valiant breast — 
The steadfast and true-hearted, 
There found an endless rest 

The sun in golden glory 
Was sinking behind the hills ; 
The restless breeze was rippling 
The gleaming mountain rills. 
By friend and foe forsaken, 
A stalwart soldier lay. 
The fading sunbeams gleaming 
Athwart his dress of gray. 

Imploring a drink of water. 
His pale lips parched with thirst — 
Dreaming of silvery fountains 
Where living waters burst. 
The sunlit day was fading 
All cloudless and serene. 
Where death and glory meeting. 
Surveyed the silent scene. 

Lo! from the dark pine forest, 
A soldier clad in blue. 
With courage never falt'ring, 
A tender heart and true. 
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Advanced with firm step treading 
The solemn field o'erspread 
With many tatter'd banners. 
And marks of conflict dread. 

On, on, with silent footsteps 
He traced his lonely way ; 
Pausing beside the soldier. 
Who wore the simple gray. 
Knelt down beside the fallen 
And gently put his flask 
To lips athirst for water — 
A Christian's noble task. 

There on the field so lonely. 
Far from his father's halls. 
The wounded soldier faintly 
The name of brother calls ; 
They link their hands together 
Upon the battle plain, 
And by this act of kindness 
The brothers meet again. 

AlTTHOR UNKNOWlf. 



SHERIDAN'S RIDE 

Up from the south at break of day. 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay. 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door 

The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar. 

Telling the battle was on once more. 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 
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And wilder still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon's bar; 

And louder yet into Winchester rolled 

The roar of that red sea uncontrolled^ 

Making the blood of the listener cold^ 
As he thought of the stake in that fiery f ray^ 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

But there is a road from Winchester town^ 
A good^ broad highway leading down : 

And there through the flush of the morning lights 

A steed^ as black as the steeds of nighty 

Was seen to pass^ as with eagle flight; 
As if he knew the terrible need. 
He stretched away with his utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell; but his heart was gay^ 

With Sheridan fifteen miles away. 

Still sprung from those swift hoofs^ thundering souths 
The dust^ like smoke from the cannon's mouth ; 

Or the trail of a comet^ sweeping faster and faster^ 

Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the steed^ and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls^ 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls; 

Every nerve of the charger was strained to full play^ 

With Sheridan only ten miles away. 

Under his spuming f eet^ the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed^ 

And the landscape sped away behind 

Like an ocean flying before the wind^ 
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And the steed^ like a bark fed with furnace ire^ 
Swept on^ with his wild eye full of fire. 
But^ lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire; 

He is sniffing the smoke of the roaring fray. 

With Sheridan only five miles away. 

The first that the General saw were the groups 
Of stragglers, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done? what to do .^ a glance told him both. 
Then striking his spurs, with a terrible oath. 
He dashed down the line, 'mid a storm of hussas. 
And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the master compelled it to pause. 

With foam and with dust the black charger was gray : 
By the fiash of his eye, and his red nostrils' play. 
He seemed to the whole great army to say: 
"I have brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester, down to save the day." 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on high 

Under the dome of the Union sky. 
The American soldiers' Temple of fame. 
There, with the glorious General's name. 

Let it be said, in letters both bold and bright: 
"Here is the steed that saved the day 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight. 
From Winchester — ^twenty miles away!" 

— Thomas Buchanan Read. 
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PEACE AND WAR 

This great nation^ filling all profitable latitudes^ cra- 
dled between two oceans^ with inexhaustible resources^ 
with riches increasing in an unparalleled ratio^ by agri- 
culture^ by manufactures^ by commerce^ with schools and 
churches^ with books and newspapers thick as leaves in 
our forests^ with institutions sprung from the people^ 
and peculiarly adapted to their genius; a nation not 
sluggish^ but active^ used to excitement^ practiced in 
political wisdom^ and accustomed to self-government^ 
and all its vast outlying parts held together by a fed- 
eral government, mild in temper, gentle in administra- 
tion^ and beneficent in results, seemed to have been 
formed for peace. All at once, in this hemisphere of 
happiness and hope, there came trooping clouds with 
fiery bolts, full of death and desolation. At a cannon 
shot upon this fort (Sumter), all the nation, as if they 
bad been a trained army lying on their arms, awaiting 
a signal, rose up and began a war which, for awfulness, 
rises into the front rank of bad eminence. The front 
of the battle going with the sun, was twelve hundred 
miles long; and the depth, measured along a meridian, 
was a thousand miles. In this vast area more than two 
million men, first and last, for four years, have, in skir- 
mish, fight, and battle, met in more than a thousand con- 
flicts; while a coast and river line, not less than four 
thousand miles in length, has swarmed with fleets 
freighted with artillery. The very industry of the coun- 
try seemed to have been touched by some infernal wand, 
and, with one wheel, changed its front from peace to war. 
The anvils of the land beat like drums. As out of the 
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ooze emerge monsters^ so from our mines and f oondries 
uprose new and strange machines of war^ ironclad. And 
ihus^ in a nation of peaceful habits^ without estemal 
provocation^ there arose such a storm of war as black- 
ened the whole horizon and hemisphere. 

— Henry Ward Beechbr. 



THE PRESENT AGE 

The grand idea of humanity^ of the importance of 
man as man^ is spreading silently^ but surely. Even 
the most abject portions of society are visited by some 
dreams of a better condition for which they were de- 
signed. The grand doctrine^ that every human being 
should have the means of self-culture, of progress in 
knowledge and virtue, of health, comfort, and happi- 
ness, of exercising the powers and affections of a man, 
this is slowly taking its place as the highest social truth. 
That the world was made for all, and not for a few; 
that society is to care for all; that no human being shall 
perish but through his own fault; that the great end of 
government is to spread a shield over the rights of all, — 
these propositions are growing into axioms, and the 
spirit of them is coming forth in all the departments of 
Hfe. 

The Present Age ! In these brief words what a world 
of thought is comprehended ! What infinite movements, 
what joys and sorrows, what hope and despair, what 
faith and doubts, what silent grief and loud lament, what 
fierce conflicts and subtile schemes of policy, what pri- 
vate and public revolutions! In the period through 
which many of us have passed what thrones have been 
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shaken^ what hearts have bled^ what millions have been 
butchered by their fellow-creatures^ what hopes of phi- 
lanthropy have been blighted! And at the same time 
what magnificent enterprises have been achieved^ what 
new provinces won to science and art^ what rights and 
liberties secured to nations! It is a privilege to have 
lived in an age so stirrings so pregnant^ so eventful. It 
is an age never to be forgotten. Its voice of warning 
and encouragement is never to die. Its impression on 
history is indelible. Amidst its events^ the American 
Revolution^ the first distinct^ solemn assertion of the 
rights of men^ and the French Revolution^ that volcanic 
force which shook the earth to its center^ are never to 
pass from men's minds. Over this age the night will 
indeed gather more and more as time rolls away; but 
in that night two forms will appear^ Napoleon and 
Washington^ the one a lurid meteor^ the other a benign^ 
serene^ and undecaying star. Another American name 
will live in history^ your Franklin; and the kite which 
brought lightning from heaven will be seen sailing in 
the clouds by remote posterity^ when the city where he 
dwelt may be known only by its ruins. There is^ how- 
ever^ something greater in the age than in its greatest 
men ; it is the appearance of a new power in the worlds 
the appearance of the multitude of men on that stage 
where as yet the few have acted their parts alone. This 
influence is to endure to the end of time. What more of 
the present is to survive ? Perhaps much^ of which we 
now take no note. The glory of an age is often hidden 
from itself. Perhaps some word has been spoken in 
our day which we have not deigned to hear^ but which 
is to grow clearer and louder through all ages. Perhaps 
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some silentNliinker among us is at work in his closet 
whose name id to fill the earth. Perhaps there sleeps in 
his cradle sooj/e reformer who is to move the church and 
the worlds who is to open a new era in history^ who is 
to fire the human soul with new hope and new daring. 
What else is to survive the age? That which the age 
has little thought of^ but which is living in us all; I 
mean the Soul^ the Immortal Spirit. Of this all ages 
are the unfoldings^ and it is greater than all. We must 
not f eel^ in the contemplation of the vast movements of 
our own and former times^ as if we ourselves were noth- 
ing. I repeat it^ we are greater than all. We are to 
survive our age^ to comprehend it^ and to pronounce its 
sentence. And yet^ however^ we are encompassed with 
darkness. The issues of our time^ how obscure! The 
future into which it opens^ who of us can foresee? To 
the Father of all Ages I commit this future with humble 
yet courageous and unfaltering hope. 

— William Ellery Channino. 



RAISING THE FLAG 

[Extract from an oration at the raising of the "Old 
Flag" at Fort Sumter, April 14, 1865.] 

We raise our fathers' banner that it may bring back 
better blessings than those of old ; that it may cast out 
the devil of discord ; that it may restore lawful govern- 
ment, and a prosperity purer and more enduring than 
that which it protected before; that it may win parted 
friends from their alienation ; that it may inspire hope, 
and inaugurate universal liberty ; that it may say to the 
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sword^ "Return to thy sheath"; and to the plough and 
sickle^ "Go forth"; that it may heal all jealousies^ unite 
all policies^ inspire a new national life^ compact our 
strength^ purify our principles^ ennoble our national am- 
bitions^ and make this people great and strongs not for 
Aggression and quarrelsomeness^ but for the peace of 
the worlds giving to us the glorious prerogative of lead- 
ing all nations to juster laws^ to more humane policies^ 
to sincerer friendship^ to rational^ instituted civil liberty^ 
and to universal Christian brotherhood. Reverently^ 
piously^ in hopeful patriotism^ we spread this banner on 
the sky^ as of old the bow was painted on the cloudy and^ 
with solemn fervor^ beseech God to look upon it and 
make it a memorial of an everlasting covenant and de- 
cree that never again on this fair land shall a deluge of 
blood prevail. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 



THE PERMANENCY OF EMPIRE 

I appeal to history ! Tell me^ thou reverend chronicler 
of the grave^ can all the wealth of a universal com- 
merce^ can all the achievements of successful heroisms^ 
or all the establishments of this world's wisdom^ secure 
to empire the permanency of its possessions? Alas! 
Troy thought so once ; yet the land of Priam lives only 
in song! Thebes thought so once; yet her hundred gates 
have crumbled^ and her very tombs are but as the dust 
they were vainly intended to commemorate. So thought 
Palmyra — ^where is she? So thought the countries of 
Demosthenes and the Spartan ; yet Leonidas is trampled 
by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the servile. 
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mindless^ and enervate Ottoman. In his hurried mareh^ 
Time has but looked at their imagined immortality^ and 
all its vanities^ from the palace to the tomb^ have^ With 
their ruins^ erased the very impression of his footsteps. 
The days of their glory are as if they had never been; 
and the island that was then a speck^ rude and neglected 
in the barren ocean^ now rivals the ubiquity of their com- 
merce^ the glory of their arms^ the fame of their philoso- 
phy^ the eloquence of their Senate^ and the inspiration 
of their batds. Who shall say^ then^ contemplating the 
past^ thit England^ proud and potent as she appears^ 
may noc^ one day^ be what Athens is^ and the young 
America yet soar to be what Athens was ! Who shall 
say tha|;^ when the European column shall have mould- 
ered^ an^d the night of barbarism obscured its very ruins^ 
that mighty continent may not emerge from the horizon 
to rule^ for its time^ sovereign of the ascendant ! 

— ^Wendell Phillips. 



THE HOME AND THE REPUBLIC 

I went to Washington the other day^ and as I stood on 
Capitol hill my heart beat quickly as I looked at the 
towering marble of my country's capitol^ and the mist 
gathered in my eyes as I thought of its tremendous sig^ 
nificance^ and the armies^ and the Treasury^ and the 
courts^ and Congress and the President^ and all that 
was gathered there. And I felt that the sun in all its 
course could not look down upon a better sight than 
that majestic home of the Republic that had taught the 
world its best lessons in liberty. 
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Two days afterwards I went to visit a friend in the 
country^ a modest man^ with a quiet country home. It 
was just a simple^ unpretentious house^ set about with 
great big trees^ encircled in meadow and fields rich with 
the promise of harvest. The fragrance of pink and 
hollyhock in the front yard was mingled with the aroma 
of the orchard and of the garden^ and resonant with the 
cluck of poultry and the hum of bees. Inside was quiet, 
cleanliness, thrift and comfort. Outside there stood my 
friend — master of his land and master of himself. There 
was his old father, an aged, trembling man, happy in the 
heart and home of his son. And as they started to their 
home the hands of the old man went down on the young 
man's shoulders, laying there the unspeakable blessing 
of an honored and grateful father, and ennobling it with 
the knighthood of the Fifth commandment. 



And I saw the night come down on that home, falling 
gently as from the wings of an unseen dove, and the old 
man, while a startled bird called from the forest, and 
the trees shrilled with the cricket's cry, and the stars 
were swarming in the sky, got the family around him, 
and taking the old Bible from the table, called them to 
their knees, while he closed the record of that simple day 
by calling down God's blessing on that family and that 
home. And while I gazed, the vision of the marble capi- 
tol faded. Forgotten were its treasures and its majesty, 
and I said : "O surely, here in the hearts of the people, 
at least, are lodged the strength and responsibilities of 
this government, the hope and promise of this Republic." 

—Henry W. Gradt. 
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ON THE AMERICAN WAR 

I can not^ my Lords^ I will not^ join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace. This^ my Lords^ is a peril* 
ous and tremendous moment. It is not a time for adula* 
tion ; the smoothness of flattery can not save us in this 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now necessary to instruct 
the throne in the language of truth. We must^ if pos- 
sible^ dispel the delusion and darkness which envelope 
it; and display^ in its full danger and genuine colors^ 
the ruin which is brought to our doors. Can ministers 
still presume to expect support in their infatuation? 
Can parliament be so dead to its dignity and duty^ as to 
give its support to measures thus obtruded and forced 
upon it? Measures^ my Lords^ which have reduced this 
late flourishing empire to scorn and contempt! "But 
yesterday^ and Britain might have stood against the 
world; now, none so poor to do her reverence!" — The 
people, whom we at first despised as rebels, but whom 
we now acknowledge as enemies, are abetted against us, 
supplied with every military store, have their interests 
consulted and their ambassadors entertained, by our 
inveterate enemy ; and ministers do not — and dare not — 
interpose with dignity or effect. The desperate state 
of our army abroad is in part known. No man more 
highly esteems and honors the British troops than I do ; 
I know their virtues and their valor; I know they can 
achieve anything but impossibilities; and I know that 
the conquest of British America is an impossibility. 
You cannot, my Lords, you cannot conquer America. 
What is your present situation there ? We do not know 
the worst; but we know that, in three campaigns, we 
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have done nothings and suffered much. You may swell 
every expense^ accumulate every assistance^ and extend 
your traffic to the shambles of every German despot; 
your attempts will be forever vain and impotent — doubly 
80^ indeed^ from this mercenary aid on which you rely; 
for it irritates^ to an incurable resentment^ the minds 
of your adversaries^ to overrun them with the mercenary 
sons of rapine and plunder^ devoting them and their 
possessions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were 
an American^ as I am an Englishman^ while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country^ I never would lay down 
my arms — ^never, never, never! 

But, my Lords, who is the man, that, in addition to 
the disgraces and mischiefs of the war, has dared to 
authorize and associate, to our arms, the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of the savage? — ^to call, into civilized 
alliance, the wild and inhuman inhabitants of the woods ? 
— ^to delegate, to the merciless Indian, the defense of 
disputed rights, and to wage the horrors of his barbarous 
war against our brethren ? My Lords, these enormities 
cry aloud for redress and punishment. But, my Lords, 
this barbarous measure has been defended, not only on 
the principles of policy and necessity, but also those of 
morality; "for it is perfectly allowable," says Lord 
Suffolk, "to use all the means which God and nature 
have put into our hands." I am astonished, I am shocked, 
to hear such principles confessed ; to hear them avowed 
in this House; or in this country. My Lords, I did 
not intend to encroach upon so much of your attention, 
but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel myself 
impelled to speak. My Lords, we are called upon as 
members of this House, as men, as Christians, to protest 
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against such horrible barbarity! — "That God and 
Natare have put into our hands !" What ideas of God 
and nature that noble Lord may entertain^ I know not ; 
but I know that such detestable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What ! to attribute 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massacres 
of the Indian scalping-knife ! — ^to the cannibal savage^ 
torturing^ murdering^ devouring^ drinking the blood of 
his mangled victims ! Such notions shock every precept 
of morality^ every feeling of humanity^ every sentiment 
of honor. These abominable principles^ and this more 
abominable avowal of them^ demand the most decisive 
indignation ! 

— ^William Pitt, Lord Chatham. 



« 



GIVE ME LIBERTY OR GIVE ME DEATH '' 



No man thinks more highly than I do of the patriotism^ 
as well as abilities^ of the very worthy gentlemen 
who have just addressed the house. But different men 
often see the same subject in different lights; and^ 
therefore^ I hope it will not be thought disrespectful of 
those gentlemen, if^ entertaining as I do opinions of a 
character very opposite to theirs^ I shall speak forth 
my sentiments freely and without reserve. This is no 
time for ceremony. The question before the house is 
one of awful moment to this country. For my own 
part^ I consider it as nothing less than a question of 
freedom or slavery ; and in proportion to the magnitude 
of the subject ought to be the freedom of the debate. 
It is only in this way that we can hope to arrive at truths 
and fulfil the great responsibility which we hold to God 
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and our country. Should I keep back my opinions at 
such a time^ through fear of giving offense^ I should 
consider myself as guilty of treason toward my country, 
and of an act of disloyalty toward the Majesty of 
Heaven, which I revere above all earthly kings. 

Mr. President, it is natural to man to indulge in the 
illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against 
a painful truth, and listen to the song of that siren, till 
she transforms us into beasts. Is this the part of wise 
men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle for 
liberty ? Are we disposed to be of the number of those, 
who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear not, 
the things which so nearly concern their temporal salva- 
tion? For my part, whatever anguish of spirit it may 
cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; to know the 
worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past. And judging 
by the past, I wish to know what there has been in the 
conduct of the British Ministry for the last ten years 
to justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the House. Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a snare to 
your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with 
a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of 
our petition comports with those warlike preparations 
which cover our waters and darken our land. Are 
fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling 
to be reconciled, that force must be called in to win 
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back our love? Let us not deceive ourselves^ sir. These 
are the implements of war and subjugation; the last 
arguments to which kings resort. I ask^ gentlemen^ sir^ 
What means this martial arr&j, if its purpose be not 
to force us to submission.^ Can gentlemen assign any 
other possible motive for Hi Has Great Britain any 
enemy^ in this quarter of the worlds to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies.^ No^ sir, she has 
none. They are meant for us: they can be meant for 
no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon us 
those chains which the British Ministry have been so 
long forging. And what have we to oppose to them? 
Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that 
for the last ten years. Have we anything new to offer 
upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the subject 
up in every light of which it is capable ; but it has been 
all in vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble 
supplication? What terms shall we find, which have 
not already been exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, 
sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, we have done every- 
thing that could be done, to avert the storm which is 
now coming on. We have petitioned; we have remon- 
strated; we have supplicated; we have prostrated our- 
selves before the throne and have implored its interpo- 
sition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the Ministry 
and Parliament. Our petitions have been slighted ; our 
remonstrances have produced additional violence and 
insult; our supplications have been disregarded; and 
we have been spumed, with contempt, from the foot of 
the throne ! In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no 
longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free — ^if 
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we mean to preserve inriolate those inestimable priv- 
ileges for which we have been so long contending — ^if 
we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in 
which we have been so long engaged^ and which we 
have pledged ourselves never to abandon^ until the 
glorious object of our contest shall be obtained — ^we 
must fight! I repeat it^ sir^ we must fight! An appeal 
to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left us ! 
They tell us^ sir^ that we are weak; unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger ? Will it be the next week^ or the next year ? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed^ and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house? Shall 
we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ? Shall 
we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope^ until our enemies shall have bound us hand and 
foot? Sir^ we are not weak^ if we make a proper use 
of those means which the God of nature hath placed 
in our ppwer. Three millions of people armed in the 
holy cause of liberty^ and in such a country as that 
which we possess, are invincible by any force which 
our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we shall 
not fight our battles alone. There is a just God who 
presides over the destinies of nations, and who will raise 
up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the active, 
the brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we 
were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire 
from the contest. There is no retreat, but in submission 
and slavery! Our chains are forged! Their clanking 
may be heard on the plains of Boston! The war is 
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ineTitable — ^and let it come ! I repeat it^ sir^ let it come. 
It is in vain^ sir^ to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, Peace^ Peace — ^but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from 
the north will bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms! Our brethren are already in the field! Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish.^ 
What would they have? Is life so dear^ or peace so 
sweety as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? Forbid jt^ Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me^ give me liberty 
or give me death! 

r— Patrick Henry. 



ON THE GREEK STRUGGLE FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

Are we so mean^ so base^ so despicable^ that we may 
not attempt to express our horror^ utter our indignation^ 
at the most brutal and atrocious war that ever stained 
earth or shocked high Heaven? at the ferocious deeds 
of a savage and infuriated soldiery^ stimulated and 
urged on by the clergy of a fanatical and inimical 
religion^ and rioting in all the excesses of blood and 
butchery^ at the mere details of which the heart sickens 
and recoils? 

If the great body of Christendom can look on calmly 
and coolly while all this is perpetrated on a Christian 
people^ in its own immediate vicinity^ in its very 
presence^ let us at least evince that one of its remote 
extremities is susceptible of sensibility to Christian 
wrongs^ and capable of sympathy for Christian suffer- 
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ings; that in this remote quarter of the world there 
are hearts not yet closed against compassion for hmnan 
woes^ that can pour out their indignant feelings at the 
oppression of a people endeared to us by every ancient 
recollection and every modern tie. Sir^ attempts have 
been made to alarm the committee by the dangers to 
our commerce in the Mediterranean; and a wretched 
invoice of figs and opium has been spread before us to 
repress our sensibilities and to eradicate our humanity. 
Ah^ sir! "What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?" or what shall it 
avail a nation to save the whole of a miserable trade and 
lose its liberties? 

— Hbnrt Clat. 



THE STRENUOUS LIFE 

(From a speech delivered at Chicago, April 10, 1899.) 
In speaking to you, men of the greatest city of the 
West, men of the State which gave the country Lincoln 
and Grant, men who pre-eminently and distinctly 
embody all that is most American in the American 
character, I wish to preach, not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life, the life of 
toil and effort, of labor and strife; to preach that 
highest form of success which comes, not to the man 
who desires mere easy peace, but to the man who does 
not shrink from danger, from hardship, or from bitter 
toil, and who out of these wins the splendid ultimate 
triumph.. 

A life of ignoble ease, a life of that peace which 
springs merely from lack either of desire or of power 
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to strive after great things^ is as little worthy of a 
nation as of an individual. I ask only that what every 
self-respecting American demands from himself and 
from his sons shall be demanded of the American nation 
as a whole. Who among you would teach your boys 
that ease^ that peace is to be the first consideration in 
their eyes — ^to be the ultimate goal after which they 
strive? 

You men of Chicago have made this city great^ you 
men of Illinois have done your share, and more than 
your share, in making America great, because you 
neither preach nor practice such a doctrine. You work 
yourselves, and you bring up your sons to work. If 
you are rich and are worth your salt, you will teach 
your sons that though they may have leisure it is not 
to be spent in idleness ; for wisely used leisure merely 
means that those who possess it, being free from the 
necessity of working for their livelihood, are all the more 
bound to carry on some kind of nonremunerative work 
in science, in letters, in art, in exploration, in historical 
research — work of the type we most need in this country, 
the successful carr3ring out of which reflects most honor 
upon the nation. 

We do not admire the man of timid peace. We 
admire the man who embodies victorious efforts, the 
man who never wrongs his neighbor, who is prompt 
to help a friend, but who has those virile qualities 
necessary to win in the stern strife of actual life. It is 
hard to fail, but it is worse never to have tried to succeed. 
In this life we get nothing save by effort. Freedom 
from effort in the present merely means that there has 
been stored up effort in the past. A man can be freed 
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from the necessity of work only by the fact that he 
or his fathers before him have worked to good purpose. 
If the freedom thus purchased is used aright^ and the 
man still does actual work^ thou^ of a different kind^ 
whether as a writer or a general^ whether in the field 
of politics or in the field of exploration and adventure^ 
he shows he deserves his good fortune. 

But if he treats this period of freedom from the 
need of actual labor as a period not of preparation^ but 
of mere enjoyment^ even though perhaps not of vicious 
enjoyment^ he shows that he is simply a cumberer on 
the earth's surface; and he surely unfits himself to 
hold his own with his fellows^ if the need to do so should 
again arise. A mere life of ease is not in the end a 
very satisfactory life^ and, above all, it is a life which 
ultimately unfits those who follow it for serious work 
in the world. 

As it is with the individual, so it is with the nation. 
It is a base untruth to .say that happy is the nation 
that has no history. Thrice happy is the nation that 
has a glorious history. Far better is it to dare mighty 
things, to win glorious triumphs, even though checkered 
by failure, than to take rank with those poor spirits 
who neither enjoy much nor suffer much, because they 
live in the gray twilight that knows neither victory nor 
defeat. If, in 1861, the men who loved the Union had 
believed that peace was at the end of all things, and 
war and strife the worst of all things, and had acted 
up to their belief, we would have saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives; we would have saved hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Moreover, besides saving all the 
blood and treasure we then lavished we would have 
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prevented the heartbreak of many women^ the dissolu- 
tion of many homes, and we would have spared the 
country those months of gloom and shame, when it 
seemed as if our armies marched only to defeat. 

We could have avoided all this suffering simply by 
shrinking from strife. And if we had thus avoided it, 
we .would have shown that we were weaklings, and 
that we were unfit to stand among the great nations of 
the earth. Thank God, for the iron in the blood of 
our fathers, the men who upheld the wisdom of Lincoln 
and bore sword or rifle in the armies of Grant. 

Let us, the children of the men who proved themselves 
equal to the mighty days — let us, children of the men 
who carried the great civil war to a triumphant conclu- 
sion, praise the God of our fathers that the ignoble 
counsels of peace were rejected; that the suffering and 
loss, the blackness of sorrow and despair, were unflinch- 
ingly faced, and the years of strife endured, for in the 
end the slave was free, the Union restored, and the 
mighty American Republic placed once more as a 
helmeted queen among nations. 

— Theodore Roosevelt. 



THE MARCH OF THE FLAG 

Will you remember that we do but what our fathers 
did — we but pitch the tent of liberty — farther westward, 
farther southward — ^we only continue the march of the 
flag. 

The march of the flag ! 

In 1789 the flag of the republic waved over four 
million souls in thirteen States, and their savage terri- 
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tory^ which stretched to the Mississippi^ to Canada^ to 
the Floridas. The timid minds of that day said that 
no new territory was needed^ and, for the hour, they 
were right. But Jefferson, who dreamed of Cuba as a 
state of the Union; Jefferson, the first imperialist of 
the republic — Jefferson acquired that imperial territory 
which swept from the Mississippi to the mountains, 
from Texas to the British possessions, and the march 
of the flag began ! 

The infidels to the gospel of liberty raved, but the 
flag swept on ! The title to that noble land out of which 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana have been 
carved, was uncertain; Jefferson, strict constructionist 
of constitutional power though he was, obeyed the 
Anglo-Saxon impulse within him, whose watchword 
then, and whose watchword throughout the world today 
is, "Forward," another empire was added to the republic, 
and the march of the flag went on ! 

Those who deny the power of free institutions to 
expand urged every argument, and more, that we hear 
today ; but the people's judgment approved the command 
of their blood, and the march of the flag went on! 

A screen of land from New Orleans to Florida shut 
us from the gali, and over this and the Everglade 
Peninsula waved the saffron flag of Spain. Andrew 
Jackson seized both, the American people stood at his 
back, and, under Monroe, the Floridas came under the 
dominion of the republic, and the march of the flag 
went on ! 

The Cassandras prophesied every prophecy of despair 
we hear today, but ilie march of the flag went on ! Then 
Texas responded to the bugle-calls of liberty, and the 
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march of the flag went on! And, at last, we waged 
war with Mexico, and the flag swept over the Southwest, 
over fearless California, past the Gate of Gold, to 
Oregon on the north, and from ocean to ocean its folds 
of glory blazed. 

And now, obeying the same voice that Jefferson heard 
and obeyed, that Jackson heard and obeyed, that Monroe 
heard and obeyed, that Seward heard and obeyed, that 
Ulysses S. Grant heard and obeyed, that Benjamin 
Harrison heard and obeyed, William McKinley plants 
the flag over the islands of the seas, outposts of com- 
merce, citadels of national security, and the march of 
the flag goes on! 

— ^Albert J. Bbvbridoe. 



PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG 

ADDRESS 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or any nation, so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of 
those who here gave their lives that that nation might 
live. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we 
cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
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consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we 
say here^ but it can never forget what they did here. 
It is for us^ the livings rather to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work they have thus far so nobly 
carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us^ that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain, that the nation shall, under God, have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. 



INGERSOLL ON DECORATION DAY 

As we cover the graves of the heroic dead with flowers, 
the past rises before us like a dream. Again we are in 
the great struggle. We hear the sounds of preparation — 
the music of the boisterous drums — ^the silver voices of 
heroic bugles. We hear the appeals of orators; we 
see the pale cheeks of women, and the flushed faces of 
men; we see all the dead whose dust we have covered 
with flowers. We lose sight of them no more. We 
are with them when they enlist in the great army of 
freedom. We see them part from those they love. 
Some are walking for the last time in the quiet woody 
places with the maidens they adore. We hear the 
whispers and the sweet vows of eternal love as they 
lingeringly part forever. Others are bending over 
cradles kissing babies that are asleep. Some are 
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receiving the blessings of old men. Some are parting 
who hold them and press them to their hearts again and 
again^ and say nothing; and some are talking with wives 
and trying with brave words spoken in the old tones 
to drive from their hearts the awful fear. We see them 
part. We see the wife standing in the door with the 
babe in her arms — standing in the sunlight sobbing; 
at the turn of the road a hand waves — she answers by 
holding high in her loving arms the child. He is gone 
and forever. 

We see them all as they march proudly away^ under 
the flaunting flags, keeping time to the wild music of 
war — ^marching down the streets of the g^eat cities, 
through the towns, and across the prairies, to do and 
to die for the eternal right. We go with them, one 
and all. We are by their side on all the gory fields, 
in all the hospitals of pain, on all the weary marches. 
We stand guard with them in the wild storm and under 
the quiet stars. We are with them in ravines running 
with blood, in the furrows of old fields. We are with 
them between contending hosts, unable to move, wild 
with thirst, the life ebbing slowly away among the 
withered leaves. We see them pierced with balls and 
torn by shells in the trenches, by the forts, and in the 
whirlwind of the charge, where men become iron with 
nerves of steel. We are at home when the news reaches 
us that they are dead. We see the maiden in the shadow 
of her first sorrow. We see the silvered head of the 
old man bowed with the last grief. 

Those heroes are dead. They sleep under the solemn 
pines, the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the 
embracing vines. They sleep beneath the shadows of 
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the clouds^ careless alike of the sunshine or of storm^ 
each in the windowless place of rest. Earth may run 
red with other wars — ^they are at peace. In the midst 
of battle^ in the roar of the conflict^ they found the 
sereniiy of death. I have one sentiment for the soldiers 
living and dead — cheers for the livings tears for the 
dead. 



WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL TO HIS ARMY 

The Chieftain gazed with moistened eyes upon the 

veteran band 
Who with him braved the battle's storm for God and 

native land; 
At last the parting hour had come — from prairie^ mount 

and sea^ 
The glad shout burst from countless hearts : "Our land 

— our land is free !" 

Then up from every altar rose a hymn of praise to God^ 
Who nerved the patriot hearts and arms to free their 

native sod; 
The stormy strife of grief and gloom^ of blood and 

death was o'er^ 
The heroes who survived its wrath might seek their 

homes once more. 

With bared heads bowed^ and swelling hearts^ they 

gathered round their Chief; 
The parting day to them was one of mingled joy and 

grief; 
They thought of all his love and care^ his patience 

sorely tried. 
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Of bow he shared their wants and woes, and with them 
death defied. 

They looked back to that fearful night when 'mid the 

storm he stood 
Beside the icy Delaware, to guide them o'er the flood — 
Back to red fields where, thick as leaves upon an Autumn 

day. 
The tawny savage warriors and British foemen lay. 

They thought of many a cheerless camp where lay the 

sick and dead. 
And where that stately form was bent o'er many a 

sufferer's bed; 
Well had he won the deathless love of all that patriot 

band — 
Their friend and guide, their nation's hope, the savior 

of their land. 

He, too, saw all they had endured to break their coun- 
try's chains. 

Their naked footprints stamped in blood on Jersey's 
frozen plains. 

The gloomy huts at Valley Forge, where Winter's icy 
breath 

Froze many a brave heart's crimson flow, chained many 
an arm in death. 

And, looking on their war-thinned ranks, he sighed for 

those who fell; 
It stirred the depths of his great heart to say the word 

"Farewell;" 
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He saw strong men who^ facing death, had never thought 

of fear, 
Dash from their scarred and sun-browned cheeks the 

quickly gushing tear. 

He stood in the receding boat, his noble brow laid bare, 
And the wild fingers of the breeze tossing his silv'ry hair, 
While to his trusty followers, the sternly tried and true. 
Whose sad eyes watched him from the shore, he waved a 
last adieu. 

Earth shows no laureled conqueror so truly great as he 
Who laid the sword and power aside when once his 

land was free. 
Who calmly sought his quiet home when Freedom's 

fight was won. 
While with one voice the Nation cried: "God bless our 

Washington!" 

— ^Author Unknown. 



THE SHIP OF STATE 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 

Humanity, with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years. 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel. 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

* 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 

In what a forge and what a heat 
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Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sadden sound and shocks 

'Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail^ 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, — 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Are all with thee — are all with thee! 

— Henby Wadswobth Longfellow. 



LOVE OF COUNTRY 

I love my country's pine-dad hills. 
Her thousand bright and gushing rills. 

Her sunshine and her storms; 
Her rough and rugged rocks that rear 
Their hoary heads high in the air 

In wild, fantastic forms. 

I love her rivers, deep and wide. 

Those mighty streams that seaward glide 

To seek the ocean's breast; 
Her smiling fields, her pleasant vales. 
Her shady dells, her flowery dales. 

Her haunts of peaceful rest. 

I love her forest, dark and lone. 
For there the wild bird's merry tone 
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Is heard from morn till nighty 
And there are lovelier flowers I ween. 
Than e'er in Eastern land was seen 

In varied colors bright. 

Her forest, and her valleys fair, 

Her flowers that scent the morning air. 

Have all their charms for me ; 
But more I love my country's name. 
Those words that echo deathless fame, — 

"The land of liberty." 

—Author Unknown. 



« 



BREATHES THERE THE MAN '' 



Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said. 

This is my own — ^my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well; 
For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, — 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhohored, and unsung. 
'* — Sir Waltbr Scott. 
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KING HENRY'S ADDRESS TO HIS 

SOLDIERS 

Once more into the breach^ dear friends^ once more; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and hmnility: 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage: 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect. 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base. 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 

Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 

To his full height! — On, on, you noble English, 

Whose blood is f et from fathers of war-proof ! — 

Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn till even fought. 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument: — 

Dishonor not your mothers. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood. 

And teach them how to war ! — ^And you, good yoemen. 

Whose limbs were made in England, show us here. 

The mettle of your pasture; let us swear 

That you were worth your breeding: which I doubt not; 

For there is none of you so mean and base. 
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That hath not noble luster in your eyes. 
I see you stand like grey-hounds in the slips^ 
Straining upon the start. The game's afoot; 
Follow your spirit; and upon this charge 
Cry "God for Harry, England, and Saint George !" 

— ^William Shakespeare {Henry V), 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
Written by Thomas Jefferson. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed ; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient 
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causes ; and accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are 
sufferable^ than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty 
to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient 
sufferance of these colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
systems of government. The history of the present 
king of Great Britain is a history of r^eated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless suspended 
in their operation till his assent should be obtained ; and, 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommo- 
dation of large districts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of representation in the 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places 
unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 
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He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly 
for opposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on 
the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions 
to cause others to he elected, whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise, the State remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without and convulsions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for natur- 
alization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encour- 
age their migrations hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of new officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us in times of peace standing 
armies without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitutions and unacknowledged 
by our laws, giving his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation for quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; for protecting them by a mock trial from 
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punishment for any murders which they should commit 
on the inhabitants of these States; for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world ; for imposing taxes on 
us without our consent ; for depriving us in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury; for transporting us 
beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses; for 
abolishing the free system of English laws in a neigh- 
boring province^ establishing therein an arbitrary gov- 
ernment^ and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies; for taking 
away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws; 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our govern- 
ments ; for suspending our own legislatures, and declar- 
ing themselves invested with power to legislate for us 
in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by declaring us 
out of his protection and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny already begun with circumstances of cruelty 
and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens taken captive 
on the high seas to bear arms against their country, 
and to become the executioners of their friends and 
brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule 
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of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages^ 
sexes^ and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injuries. 

A prince whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a tyrant^ is unfit to be the ruler of 
a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our 
British brethren. We have warned them from time to 
time of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them of the circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here: we have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity^ and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred^ to disavow these usurpations 
which would inevitably interrupt our connection and 
correspondence. They^ too^ have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must^ therefore^ 
acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our sepa- 
ration and hold them as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war; in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the world, for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do in the name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solenmly publish and 
declare that these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent States; that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown; and 
that all political connection between them and the State 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; 
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and that as free and independent States^ they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alli- 
ances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of right do. 

And for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor. 



STAND-TO! 

I'd just crawled into me dug-out. 
And pulled me coat over me 'ead. 

When the Corpor-al 

He begins to bawl. 
And these were the words he said: 

"Stand-to 

Show a leg ! — Get a move on. You ! — 

Ye's can't lie and snore. 

Till the end o' the war— 
Stand-to !— Stand-to ! STAND-TO ! 



>» 



I was just a-dreamin' of 'Ome Sweet 'Ome, 
A-top of a fewer bed; 

And Sister Nell 

Had looked in to tell 
Of tea, and of toasted bread — 

"Stand-to !"— 
Of a sudden a change of view — 

"Come on — ^you there — 

Take a sniff o' fresh air — 

Stand-to !— Stand-to ! STAND-TO !" 
-''''ANCB-CoRPORAL JosEPH Lee, in Ballods of Battle^ 
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SHEATH NOT THE SWORD 

"Peace, peace, when there is no peace." 

Sheath not the Sword ere yet the strife is ended ; 
Prate not of peace before proud wills are bended — 
Sheath not the Sword! 

Sheath not the Sword ! What of thy valiant dead ? 
'Twas not for this their rich hearts' blood was shed-^ 
Sheath not the Sword! 

Sheath not the Sword ! Thousands our kinsmen stand 
Waiting the issue in that Shadow land — 
Sheath not the Sword ! 

Sheath not the Sword ! Thousands thy kinsmen wait 
To enter at thy need stem Death's dark gate — 
Sheath not the Sword! 

Harden thy heart I Stay not the slaying hand^ 
Till each^ erects stand in his cleans^ land — 
Sheath not the Sword! 

Harden thy heart ! Withhold the pitying ear^ 
Until their Hymn of Hate turn to a cry of fear ! — 

Sheath not the Sword ! 
-Lance-Corporal Joseph Lee, in Ballads of Battle. 

THE BELLS 

They have taken your bells^ O God — 
The bells that hung in your towers^ 

That cried your grace in a lovely song 
And counted the praying hours! 
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The Utile birds flew away. 

Fearing a German prayer 
That curtee a holy thing 

Like gae on the morning air; 
The little hirde flew away, 

For a terrible thing was there. 

The consecrated bells 

Will call no more — ^no more 
Down the village street^ 

Saying the old church-door 
Is open to all men's feet; 
Crying your ancient prayer, 

"Come unto me — to me!" 
Dear Christ, what a thing was there 

For the little birds to see ! 

They have taken your bells — ^your bells 

That the people loved and knew. 
That rang the hours of day 

And counted the long night through. 
And the little birds flew away. 

They could no longer sing 
In towers like tongueless men 

That were slaves of a tyrant King. 

The little birds flew away! 

They will tell the clouds and the wind, 
'Til the uttermost places know 

The sin that the Hun has sinned I 



il 
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Will the cannon not be curst 

That is cast from a singing bell ? 
Can they melt the Name of God 

In the furnaces of Hell? 
Will the bells forget their song — 

Will they learn to roar and hate? 
They were your bells^ O God, 
BlessM and consecrate! 
The people loved them all, 

And named them, bell by bell. 
Will ever they learn to kill — 

Who have been loved so well? 

The little birds flew away 

From the desecrated towers. 
And the dying hells have pealed 

Their last sweet hours. 
But the winds will take their song 

And carry it oversea. 
And the singing hells shall haunt the Hun 

For all eternity. 
— Louise Driscoll, in the New York Times. 



AROUND THE FIRE 

When we've finished washing the plates of tin. 
When the darkness falls and the gang comes in. 
That's the time when the tales and the talk begin 

In the circle about the fire ; 
The talk of the way the day was spent. 
Of the things we did and the roads we went. 
Of pleasant ventures that brought content 

And sated the heart's desire. 
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The pipes are lighted^ the fellows sit 
Or sprawl about as the shadows flit^ 
And there is freedom of thought and wit 

Till the light of the embers dims ; 
And then comes singing — from foolish tunes 
Of "pretty maidens" and "kindly moons/' 
To old^ old songs like your mother croons^ 

Soft lullabies — or hynms. 

The night breeze rustles the leaves above^ 

And we talk of the things we are fondest of ^ 

The men we like and the girls we love^ 
Who make life worth the fight. 

Till the ash grays over the glowing coals 

And the spirit of drowsiness controls^ 

And each man into his blanket rolls^ 
With the sleepy word, "Good-night !" 
— Berton Braley, in A Banjo at Armageddon. 



THE IMPATIENT SOLDIER 

\^'A toldier has been defined as a man who has an 
insatiable desire to go anywhere else/' — Major Gen- 
eral O'Ryan.] 

Something calls — and I want to go over. 

I want to go over where comrades have led : , 

From these white cotton-fields and the sweet-smelling 
clover 

To roads where the flowers of battle are red. 

Here, friendly highways companion your noontide. 

Sunshine a-spatter on still, forest lanes, • 
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Fields hushed in beauty when night floods the noontide — 
And ponchos and shelter whenever it rains. 

There^ roads are shattered and young lads around them^ 

Bullets will spatter instead of the sun^ 
And up from the byways limp those who have found 
them^ 

And back from the highways the ghosts of men run. 

Yet I want to go over — ^a soldier's impatient; 

This horrible vise is a heart leaping hot^ 
Regardless of fate or the shell-hole adjacent^ 

And trying to get there until he is "got." 

His nature would baffle court martial or jury; 

A-roving^ a-yeaming^ go somewhere he must. 
God fashioned him out of a glorious fury^ 

A handful of dust • • • and the wanderlust. 

Something calls — yes^ I smell every cluster of clover^ 
I see here the meadows^ each blossom is gay . • • 
And the song of the wind^ — ^but I want to go over. 

It callsj and I want to go over today ! 
— Charles Divine^ Ambulance Co. 108^ in the Go* 
Attack; weekly organ of the New York Division 
at Camp Wadsworth. 

THE GUNS 
(^Shivery-shake Dug-out, Maroc.) 

There's a battery snug in the spinney^ 

A French seventy-five in the mine^ 
A big nine-point-two in the village 
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Three miles to the rear of the line. 
The gmmers will dean them at dawning 

And slumber beside them all day^ 
But the guns chant a chorus at sunset^ 

And then you should hear what they say. 

CHORUS 

Whiss bang ! pip squeak ! ss-ss-st ! 

Big guns^ little guns waken up to it. 

We're in for heaps of trouble^ dug-outs at the double. 

And stretcher-bearers ready to tend the boys who're hit. 

And then there's the little machine-gun, — 

A beggar for blood going large. 
Go, fill up his belly with iron. 

And he'll spit in the face of a charge. 
The foe fixed his ladders at daybreak. 

He's over the top with the sun ; 
He's waiting; for ever he's waiting. 

The pert little vigilant gun. 

CHORUS 

It's tit-tit ! tit-tit ! tit ! tit ! tit ! 

Hark the little terror bristling up to it ! 

See his victims lying, wounded sore and dying — 

Red the field and volume on which his name is writ. 

The howitzer lurks in an alley, 

(The howitzer isn't a fool,) 
With a bearing of snub-nosed detachment 

He squats like a toad on a stool. 



t 
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He's a dose-lipped and masterly beggar^ 

A fellow with little to say^ 
But the little he says he can say in 

A most irrepressible way. 

CHORUS 

OOplonk! OO-plonk! plonk! plonk! plonk! 
The bomb that bears the message riots through the air. 
The dugouts topple over on the foemen under coyer^ 
They'll slumber through revelly who get the message 
there! 

The battery barks in the spinney^ 

The howitzer plonks like the deuce^ 
The big nine-point-two speaks like thunder 

And shatters the houses in Loos^ 
Sharp chatters the little machine-gun^ 

Oh ! when will its chattering stop ? — 
At dawn^ when we swarm up the ladders; 

At dawn we go over the top ! 

CHORUS 

Whizz bang! pip squeak! OO-plonk! sst! 

Up the ladders ! Over ! And carry on with it ! 

The guns all chant their chorus^ tibe shells go whizzing 

o'er us: — 
Forward^ hearties ! Forward to do our little bit ! 

'. — Patrick MacGill, in Soldier Songs. 
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THE MOUTH-ORGAN 

When dmm and fife are silent^ 
When the pipes are packed away. 

And the soldiers go 

Too near the foe 
For the bugle's noisy bray; 
When our haversacks are heavy. 
And our packs like Christian's load. 

Then Jimmy Morgan 

Plays his old mouth-organ. 
To cheer us on our road. 

"/<*# a long, long way to Tipperary — * 



When by the shrunken river 
Reclined the great god Pan, 
And to his needs. 
Cut down the reeds — 
And music first began ; 
Then all mankind did marvel 
At a melody so sweet; 

But when Jimmy Morgan 
Plays his old mouth-organ. 
Even Pan takes second seat! 

When Orpheus, of old time. 
Did strike his magic lute. 
He lorded it. 
As he thought fit. 
O'er boulder, bird, and brute; 
And great trees were uprooted. 
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And roo^-marched^ so to say. 

But when Jimmy Morgan 

Plays his old mouth-organ. 
You should see us march away. 

When the Piper Pied of Hamelin, 
In the legend of renown, 

His pipe did play. 

He charmed away 
The children from the town: 
But behold our whole Battalion — 
To the joy of wife and wench — 

Led by Jimmy Morgan, 

And his old mouth-organ, 
March forward to the trench. 

"Here we are, here we are, here we are again!" 

O, an overture by Wagner 
Strikes sweetly on mine ear. 
And that noble three, 
Brahms, Bach, and Bee- 
thoven, I love to hear; 
But when the rains are falling, 
And when the roads are long. 
Give me Jimmy Morgan 
And his old mouth-organ 
To lead our little song. 

"A-rfmng, a-roving; we'll gang nae mair a-rov* 
ing!" 

Sometimes he pipes us grave notes. 
Sometimes he pipes us gay ; 
Till broken feet 
Take up the beat 
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Of quick-step or Strathspey: 
But he plays upon our heart-strings 
When he plays a Scottish tune — 

Hear Jimmy Morgan 

And his old mouth-organ 
At "The Banks o' Bonnie Doon" ! ^ 

He has a twist upon his mouthy 
A twinkle in his e'e : i 

A roguish air^ 

A deil-ma-care. 
Like the Piper o' Dundee : 
Faith! we would dance thro' half o' France^ 
And a' the trenches carry^ 

If Jimmy Morgan "^ 

On his old mouth-organ^ 
Did but give us "Annie Laurie" ! 

And when the war is over — 
The war we mean to win— 
And Kaiser Bill 
Has had his pill^ 
And we boys march through Berlin; 
"Unter den linden" goings 
We'll need no pipes to blow — 
Just Jimmy Morgan 
And his old mouth-organ^ 
Leading us as we go ! 

— '^Highland laddie. Highland laddie; what hae 
you been a* the day?*** 

* The Begimental March of the Black Watch. 
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And when this life is ended^ 
And Morgan gone aloft^ 

He will not carp 

Tho' he get no harp^ 
Nor trumpet sweet and soft; 
But if there be a place for him 
In the Angelic choir^ 

Give Jimmy Morgan 

His old mouth-organ^ 
And hell play and never tire. 

— ^Lancb-Corporal Joseph Lee> in Ballads of Battle. 



CANADA TO ENGLAND 

Great names of thy great captains gone before 

Beat with our bloody who have that blood of thee: 
Raleigh and Grenville^ Wolf e^ and all the free 

Fine souls who dared to front a world in war. 

Such only may outreach the envious years 

Where feebler crowns and fainter stars remove^ 
Nurtured in one remembrance and one love 

Too high for passion and too stem for tears. 

O little isle our fathers held for home, 

Not^ not alone thy standards and thy hosts 

Lead where thy sons shall follow^ Mother Land: 

Quick as the north wind^ ardent as the foam^ 
Behold^ behold the invulnerable ghosts 

Of all past greatnesses about thee stand. . 

— ^Marjorie L. C. Pickthall. 
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THE SUPERMAN 

The horror-haunted Belgian plains riven by shot and 

sheU 
Are strewn with her undaunted sons who stayed the 

jaws of hell. 
In every sunny vale of France death is the countersign. 
The purest blood in Britain's veins is being poured like 

wine. 

Far^ far across the crimsoned map the impassioned 

armies sweep. 
Destruction flashes down the sky and penetrates the 

deep. 
The Dreadnought knows tibe silent dread^ and seas 

incarnadine 
Attest the carnival of strife^ the madman's battle scene. 

Relentless^ savage, hot, and grim the infuriate columns 

press 
Where terror simulates disdain and danger is largess. 
Where greedy youth claims death for bride and agony 

seems bliss. 
It is the cause, the cause, my soul ! which sanctifies all 

this. 

Ride, Cossacks, ride! Charge, Turcos, charge! The 

fateful hour has come. 
Let all the guns of Britain roar or be forever dumb. 
The Superman has burst his bonds. With Kultur-flag 

unfurled 
And prayer on lip he runs amuck, imperilling the 

world. 
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The impious creed that might is right in him per- 
sonified 

Bids all creation bend before the insatiate Teuton pride^ 

Which^ nourished on Valhalla dreams of empire un- 
confined^ 

Would make the cannon and the sword the despots of 
mankind. 

EfiSlcient^ thorough^ strongs and brave — ^his vision is 

to kiU. 
Force is the hearthstone of his mighty the pole-star of 

his will. 
His forges glow malevolent; their minions never tire 
To deck the goddess of his lust whose twins are blood 

and fire. 

O world grown sick with butchery and manifold dis- 
tress ! 

O broken Belgium robbed of all save grief and ghast- 
liness ! 

Should Prussian power enslave the world and arro- 
gance prevail^ 

Let chaos come^ let Moloch rule^ and Christ give place 
to Baal. 

— Robert Grant. 



VIVE LA FRANCE ! 

Franceline rose in the dawning gray^ 
And her heart would dance though she knelt to pray. 
For her man Michel had holiday^ 
Fighting for France. 
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She offered her prayer by the cradle-side^ 
And with baby pahns folded in hers she cried: 
"If I have but one prayer^ dear^ crucified 
Christ — save France! 

"But if I have two, then, by Mary's grace. 
Carry me safe to the meeting-place. 
Let me look once again on my dear love's face. 
Save him for France!" 

She crooned to her boy: "Oh, how glad he'll be, 
Little three-months old, to set eyes on thee! 
For, 'Rather than gold, would I give,' wrote he, 
'A son to France.' 

"Come, now, be good, little stray sauterelle. 
For we're going by-by to thy papa Michel, 
But 111 not say where for fear thou wilt tell. 
Little pigeon of France! 

"Six days' leave and a year between! 
But what would you have! In six days clean. 
Heaven was made," said Franceline, 
"Heaven and France." 

She came to the town of the nameless name. 
To the marching troops in the street she came. 
And she held high her boy like a taper flame 
Burning for France. 

Fresh from the trenches and gray with grime. 
Silent they march like a pantomime; 
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But what need of music? Mj heart beats time — 
Vive la France!'* 



His regiment comes. Oh^ then where is he? 
"There is dust in my eyes^ for I cannot see^ — 
Is that my Michel to the right of thee^ 
Soldier of France?" 

Then out of the ranks a comrade f ell^ — 
"Yesterday — 't was a splinter of shell — 
And he whispered thy name^ did thy poor Michel^ 
Dying for France." 

The tread of the troops on the pavement throbbed 
Like a woman's heart of its last joy robbed^ 
As she lifted her boy to the flag^ and sobbed : 
"Fwe la France r 

— Charlotte Holmes Crawford. 
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